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VIOLA’S FIRS 


BY MES. M. 


We were very poor. My mother was a 
widow. 
months. At last she took to her bed, just as 
the winter began. 

One night I sat by her, quant anxiously 
the pale, wan face. 

Suddenly she cried, ‘Viola, get up, the ap 
is out. Light it and give me some water.’ 

I was quite startled, for I saw the little 
night-lamp burning as brightly as ever. How- 
ever, I arose, picked up the wick, and hurried 
for the water. 

“Do light the lamp, dear,” she said again. 

‘‘ Mother, darling!’’ I said, kissing her lips, 
and, oh! how cold they were! ‘the lamp is 
lighted—don’t you see?”’ 

“Then it is death, death!” she murmured ; 
and there came a fearful silence. For some 
time I could neither speak nor move; then, 
with shrill, frightened ‘cries, I roused the 
people in the house where we:lodged. This 
was my introduction to aniorphan’s lot. I 
will not dwell on the first fifteen years. At 
last I found a home that was, in some respects, 
congenial. I was called to be the nursery 
governess of two children, the motherless, twin 
daughters of Mr. Stanhope, an eminent lawyer, 
who lived in a lovely villa just out of New Yerk. 

What a change for me! The nursery was a 
noble room, full of grand,;\old furniture. and 
lovely pictures. »' The twins’ bed, with its lace 
curtains, and my own little couch in a recess 
of the wall, looked :really fairy-like. There 
were wide, pleasant windows, arched at ‘the 
top, with deep seats; in which we three sat, 
all children together, and watched the gray, 
old gardener trim the shrubs, or fine equip- 
ages dash along the near highway, or brilliant 
erigles flit through the emerald leaves of elnis 
and oaks. 

And there was the stelle housekeeper, a 
beautiful woman still, .whoomever seemed 80 
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Her health had» been failing’ for } 


T VALENTINE: 


Ae. DENISON. 


} happy as when she was talking of Mr. Stan- 
hope. 

“You see, my dear, what a good man he ia, 
i and so very, very'fond of the memory of his 
dear wife. She has been dead exactly seven 
years; and he religiously keeps the anniver- 
sary of her death, and always will, I think. 
It is a-year since ‘he went away; he is in 
Europe, you know, and we expect: him next 
month.” 

We were sitting, sewing, by the front win- 
dow, as she spoke. Suddenly she looked out, 
and exclaimed, «‘Heaven preserve us! Here 
is Mr. Stanhope himself! Why, he must have 
come by an earlier steamer than he intended.” 

Such: a ‘noise and hubbub as ensued! Such 
hearty shaking of hands, and exclamations of 
surprise! Soon little Grace cried, shakingme 
by the hand, 

“Oh, papa! here is our teacher. Kiss her, 
dear papa; we love her ever so much.” 

I was so.confused, I could not even look up. 

‘« Hush, ‘my dear!’’ said the housekeeper, in 
a strange voice; ‘‘gentlemen.only kiss their 
little daughters. I ventured te engage this 
young person, sir,’’ she continued, “on good 
recommendation. She has been very faithful, 
and Gertrude and: Grace seem to love ‘her 
dearly. Viela, look up; this is Mr. Stanhope.” 

I raised. my head shyly, and encountered 
two dark, shining eyes beaming down upon 
me. Something .in their surprised, pleased 
expression affected me agreéably, and made 
me less afraid; but; 4¢ I turned away, I caught 
sight of the houseKeeper’s face, and it turmed 
my bloed to ice. | Her glance, so full of maligé, 
of suddén, deadly hatred, troubled me, haunted 
me, I could not understand it; later I learned 
to do. se. 

The next day, and the:next, I saw Mr. Stan- 
{ hope, and could look at him without blushing, 
‘ and speak without:stammering. Every day he 
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would take the children in the garden, and 
play we ays as if he were a himself; 
and he cam te ns sometimes, when 
they Were Po vcheht g their simple lessons. 

Three blissful, happy years fled rapidly; I 
was growing tall, and losing my awkwardness. 
I idolized the children, and should have been 
perfectly happy, but for one thing. The house- 
keeper seemed constantly to watch me. She 
affected to be my friend, jto; counsel and to aid 
me. She often gave me advice: told me how 
poor I was, and how humble I should be; cau- 
tioned me to beware of Mr. Stanhope, and not 
be giddy and childish in his presence; gave 
dark hints that invariably frightened me into 
# headache. 

“You are subject to headaches,” she said, 
one day, with a sneer,'when I was suffering. 
“I. know how to relieve you.” 

“How? Tell mé,’’ Irsaid; sit isi such ter- 
wible pain., L will do anything to be rid of it.’”’ 

She came close beside me, and gathered 
up the masses of golden curls that fell.on my 
neck. 

«Cut off your hair, child,”’ she said; ‘‘it is 
killing yeu;”:and she reached for her scissors. 

Suddenly the secret of her manner dawned 
‘on me. She was jealous of me. She loved Mr. 
Stanhope herself!, Her eyes flashed fire asshe 
saw I knew her secret. ° 

“Oh! you think yourself a paragon of beauty, 
I can see,” she cried; ‘you wish,to keep your 
Jong ritiglets that’ you may niesh them about 
his heart. Yes, yes, you think your bright 
eyes will ensnaré him. What! a beggar, of 
whom one knows nothing, daring ‘to aspire so 
high. Do you suppose, poor fool, that he loves 
*you?” She laughed scornfully. ‘On the con- 
‘trary, he sées that you are infatuated with him, 
and despises you.” 

Just then, one of the house-maids opened the 
door, and handed me a large envelope, which, 
she said, had come from the ‘post-office that 
moment. I opened it, in some surprise, for I 
knew no one from whom to'expect a letter. A 
picture, coarsely colored, was inside. But 
my eyes were so blinded with tears of morti- 
fication and anger, at what the housekeeper 
had said, that, for a time, I could not make 
out what it was. Then I saw that the rough 
wood-cut, painted in glaring colors, repre- 
sented a girl, with one of the most vulgar faces 
I had ever seen, but-with hair the exact hue 
ef my own, standing admiringly before a mir- 
ror. Under the picture’ -was written, ‘‘Miss 
Viola’s Portrait.” 


A mocking laugh interrupted me. I turned 





and saw that the housekeeper had been looking 
over-my shoulder. | . 

“L/ give you’ jay of ‘your Valentine, ” she 
cried; and I recollected, for the first time, that 
it was the fourteenth of February. ‘I know 
who sent it, too; it was Mr. Stanhope: he 
told me he intended to, for your airs needed 
taking down.” And again she laughed mock- 
ingly. : 

The letter fell from,my trembling fingers. I 
covered my. face with my hands, and rushed 
wildly from the room. 

Do you wonder at my agony and shame? Or 
that, when I reached my own apartment, I fell 
writhing to the floor?:| Pride, mortification, ali 
the noblest passions of my nature were con- 
tending together. I, so trusting, so innocent, 
to be treated thust to be told, in so coarse and 
insulting a way, that I was despised and ridi- 
culed. 

Hours after, I kissed the children as they 
slept, gathered together a few needful things, 
and then knelt down to pray for my two 
darlings, and for all whe had wronged me. 
Long I listened for the stroke of.the midnight 
hour. Then, when I knew the house was 
silent, that every one was asleep, I stole noise- 
lessly down ‘stairs,‘and left by the servants’ 
door at the side. 

What was it that impelled me, however, 
instead of moving straight down the lawn, to 
go round to the front of the house, to stand 
upon the porch, andthere to take one last fare- 
well look upon the seenes:I loved so dearly? I 
can never tell. But I.obeyed the impulse, and 
while I stood there, the library-window opened 
softly, and out stepped the master of the man- 
sion, standing full in the moonlight, and look- 
ing straight in my face. 

“J heard steps,” he said. ‘+I was up late, 
and—— Why, Viola, is it you?”’ 

I made no answer, but stood trembling. I 
thought I should fall. 

Suddenly he saw my’ bundle. 

“«What does this mean, my child?” he said. 
“Were you going away, and in this manner?” 

His tones were so soft, so full of sympathy, 
his manner so tender, I was staggered. Could 
the housekeeper have told the truth? Surely, 
one who spoke thus, and with so tender an in- 
flection, could not despise me. I hid my face; 
I seemed to myself, all at once, the most un- 
grateful of earth’s children. 

**Do we not treat you well, Viola?’’ he asked, 
moving a little nearer. 

At this I burst into tears. 


‘Losing all self- 
command, I sobbed, “I thought you jested at 
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me, despised me; boasted that I——”’ my voice 
failed me. 

‘‘How could you think so unjustly of me, 
Viola?” he exclaimed, im'somewhat agitated 
tones, moving still nearer. ‘Who has deceived 
you so shamefully?” 

I hesitated, but he insisted, and finally I told 
him all. 

“How cruel!” he murmured, taking my 
hand. When he spoke again, it was with em- 
phatic earnestness. *‘I sent no Valestine. The 
housekeeper must have sent it herself. So fi 
from boasting that you loved me, Viola, I never 
dared to hope that one so young, so beautiful, 
so good, would think of me ht all. Why, I 
am old enough to be your father. And yet,”’ 
and his voice grew even softer and more musi- 
cal, and he stopped abruptly. 

I stood trembling, overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, unable to speak. 

“Yes, Viola,” he resumed, after a moment, 
pressing my hand, “gladly would 1 call you 
mine, if I dared to hope so much. The wealth 
of a pure, glad heart like yours, is af} I ask. 
Viola, de you think you could learn to love 
me?’ 

The next moment I was folded to his heart, 
and though I sobbed wildly, I felt that my 
troubles were over for life. 





When I woke, the next morning, after the 
deep sleep that followed the exhausting emo- 
tions, of the night before, it was quite late. 
The moment, howevér, my é¢yes opened, there 
was a rush of little feet to my bedside, and 
Grace and Gertrude climbed up, and throwing 
their arms about me, kissed me. 

«Old Crusty”—this was- what the children 
called the housekeeper—‘“Old €rusty went 
away this morning,” said Grace. ‘Oh! ain’t 
I glad!” 

“And papa says you are to be our new 
mamma,” added Gertrude, nestling close to 
me. 

“Our new mamma! Our new mamma!” 
shouted Grace, and jumped down, and began 
to dance about the floor. 

I heard, afterward, that there had been ¢ 
terrible scene between Mr. Stanhope and his 
housekeeper, and that, long before I woke, the 
latter had left the house, with all her trunks, 
in a rage that was described as frightful, 

What more have I to tell? Grae and Ger- 
trude are growing up, as sweet daughters as 
any mother could ask, and my dearest friends, 
Mr. Stanhope loves me ‘better and. better 
every day,” he tells me, I have never had an- 
other Valentine. The one sent by my enemy 
was both my first and my last. 





“KNEE- 


DEEP.” 


BY MES. MARY V. SPENCER. 


Tue storm is o'er, the wind is laid; 
Knee-leep the cattle stand; 

A garment, white as bridal robe, 
Is over all the land, 

The trees are weighted down; in drifts 
Half-hid the fences lie: 

And, hark! the farm-boy’s shrill hillo 
Cuts sharp across the sky. 

Now little boys, insane with glee, 
Go tumbling in the snow; 

Or older ones, from mimic forts, 
Engage a mimic foe. 





Or others romp with merry girls 
As home from school they play; 
While sleigh-bells tinkle far and near 
O'er all the hills away. 


In-doors, as night draws on, the fire 
Is heaped to ruddier blaze; 
And there the grandsire smokes his pipe, 
And talks of olden days; 4 
And fruit and nuts, with many a jest, 
Around the circle go. 
Ah! merry is the time of year 
When knee-deep lies the snow. 
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WAIT AND TRUST. 


BY MBS. ANNA BAOHE, 


“Trust in the Lorp, and do good.”——Psalm 37, 


Up! up and be doing, 
Thou pain-weary heart; 

Thou still hast thy duties, 
Forlorn as thou art. 


No breast to receive thee, 
No arm to uphold; 


Thou treadest Life's desert 
Like Hagar of old. 


But thongh thou discernest 
Nor Angel nor Rill; 

The Guide and the Fountain, 
May be near thee still. 





AT THE END OF FIVE YEARS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Miss Jemima Densy wrote a long, charac- 
teristic letter to Laura Herford, and I shall 
give it here because it will explain the little 
story I want to tell. 


My Dear Lavra—So you are back from Eu- 
Yope, after five years of wanderings, and still 
you are plain Miss, in spite of ali the fine 
things we have heard and read of your being 
about to marry Lord This, or Marquis T’other. 

The last report was, you were to take young 

Count T——, and now he’s going to marry a 
Boston girl. Bless me! do you mean to be a 
‘hardened spinster like myself? Well, I can’t 
blame you; the men are not what they were, 
and they were always worth little enough— 
they would be the most absurd of created crea- 
tures if there were no women. 
“But Thad a reason for writing, and if I don’t 
make haste and tell it I shall forget. I want 
you to come to Beechfield at once. I have in- 
vited a party of the young folk of your girlish 
days—you must conte. 1 don't invite your 
aunt, because she and I have a pleasant hato 
of thirty good years between us, and we should 
be sure to come fo blows if shut up in the same 
house. She’s a dragon—so am I; let’s howl, 
each in her own jungle. 

My niece and her husband, your old friend 
Ciey, have bought a place near me. My dear, 
Preston Everett’ is'n jewel, and he’s married, 
so you can flirt with him. By-the-way, one of 
your old beaux, Fred Voorhies, is with them— 
he’s been in California for an age. They used 
to say you were fond of tach other; so you had 
better come, or I shall think it was true, and 
that you are afraid to see him. Now you are 
vexed, that’s what I wanted. 

So you are a beauty acknowledged—the em- 
peror said so! Well, well, when you were 
thirteen, people said your hair was red—ti 
knew it was just the tint you see in Venetian 
pictures—and now that blondes are the rage, 
other folk have found it out. 

As for your emperor, I knew him ages sines 
in London. Yes,indeed; and.J:told:him once he 
had the most atrocious nose ever put on a man’s 
face; and Count D’Orsay laughed. * The prince 
hadn’t a word to say for himself;and, I'll war- 
rant ee just from that, he remembers me— 


$ for a time; 





men always remember a woman that scratches 
them; and, I thank heaven, I’ve done my duty” 
in the way of saying unpleasant things to 
people. 

Now, come at once and show your new 
dresses. Oxtp Jemima Densy. 


Miss Herford was still in town when she re- 
ceived her letter; and very much bored she was, 
for she had a troop of relations about her, and 
the weather Was getting very warm. The trees 
in the Park looked as if they had put on brown 
Holland shrouds; and Murray Hill was a desert 
of dust, not sand. 

Yes, she would go to dear old Miss Denby, It 
would be.pleasant to see the places, and the 
people she had liked when life was fresher 
than it looked now, and Miss Gem’s highly- 
spiced speeches would be an agreeable contrast 
to the incessant adulation she had received for 
a sufficient length of time to make it wearisome, 

What did she mean by that mention of Fred 
Voorhies? Had the ridiculous people been 
saying she still cared for hiff; and Miss Gem 
had taken that way to give her a hint, that she 
might silence their tongues by appearing among 
them in all the gorgeousness of her power? 

But, after all, what was the gossip of silly 
heads to her?, Still,she would go—it would be 
a relief to be free from her worldly old aunt 
then she reproached herself for 
that thought, Yes, actually she would like to 
see Fred Voorhies; Laura, the woman, would 
like to look at the man whom Laura, the girl, 
had loved, or ~ reality of what was her ideal. 

“T dare say,” said Laura, to herself, ‘that 
though the man has been nothing to me for 
years, in some absurd way that old dream has 
stood between me and common sense. I really 
ought to marry! TI’ll go and look at the dead 
thitigs of thé past, then I’ll come back and be 
sensible. I ought to marry Mr. Lenox—I should 
like to ‘be af ambassadress. Oh, dear me! | 
love nobody and nothing!” 

All the peoplé were out on an expedition 
when she reached Beechfield, so she had a com- 
fortable rest, anda quict dish of tea in her 


‘room; and then in came Miss Gem, looking as 


young as she did when Laura was a tiny girl 
and one of her prime favorites. 
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«“Humph!” said Miss Gem, after they had 
talked awhile. ‘You are in the bored stage— 
the surest proof you’ve had an awful amount 
of adoration, You’re very handsome, but you 
look too indifferent. Why, you’re just in the 
mood when even new dresses are a weariness. 
Well, you'll get over it.?’ 

«Shall 1?”? Laura asked. 

‘Yes, people get over everything! I’ve been 
bored myself—dreadful it was; but look at me 
now! Bless me! I’m too busy—I’m ruling 
people, or I’m bothering people, or I’m setting 
people straight, or I’m subduing my relations, 
or I'm hunting up a language new to me, or I 
have a geological fit, or a botanical spasm. 
Oh! there’s always something,’ 

«Is there?’’ asked Laura. 

‘You'll find it! Bless you, you think you've 
lived it ali out. Oh! you’ve oceans to learn 
yet! But I’m glad to have you here! Doas:you 
like. All I ask of my guests is to be. in the 
drawing-room by half-past seven, so I needn’t 
be kept waiting for my dinner.” 

And then they laughed, and Laura felt her- 
self getting more life, just from the mere sight 
of wonderful jold Miss Gem, who was the 
grandest old maid that ever lived. 

As there was a party, dinner was not till 
eight that day; and as Laura had a gloomy fit 
come over her after Miss Gem’s departure, she 
did not take the trouble to go down stairs till 
nearly the hour. 

There were some twenty people gathered 
when she appeared; and, of course, everybody 
was looking at her—and she was worth it! Sho 
wore a marvelous dress, and looked like a god- 
dess! 

Up came old friends and new people, and it 
was a repetition of the story Laura was so tired 
of; and she heard foolish things, and said lazy 
things, and wished it was bed-time. 

And presently she saw Miss Genetalking to 
a man who had just come in—a tal’, pale man, 
with a long, brown mustache? and great, brown 
eyes, that were handsome, and would have been 
handsomer if they had not looked gloomy and 
tired, and a wonderfully thorough-bred look 
altogether, and she knew it was Fred Voor- 
hies; but how he was altered! 

She had expected him to be changed, but not 
in this way. He had been buried in the moun- 
tains, down by the Pacific, busy drawing a 
fortune out of a Nevada silver-mine. She had 
made up her mind to see him a little coarse, a 
little fussy, perhaps; already very fond of good 
things to eat, for he was thirty; and here he 
was cold, and bored, and elegant still. 





They were going toward the dining-room 
before he happened to be near her, or was 
apparentiy aware of her presence. Then she 
held out her hand quietly, and said, 

“I believe we need no introduction, Mr. 
Voorhies. I am very glad to see you.” 

*‘I am very happy to welcome you back,” 
said Fred Voorhies, bowing low over her hand. 

They were not: near enough each other at 
table to talk, and Laura saw fit to talk a great 
deal to'those about her in her most languid 
and heartless manner; and Fred Voorhies, 
down at his end of the board, was making the 
people laugh by storics of camp life, and was 
as brilliant as possible; and Laura, catching 
words occasionally, ‘tried to think he Was 
coarse, and did not succeed. 

After dinner, she did not see much more of 
him; for pretty little Mrs. Lambert took pos- 
session of him. Laura talked and laughed, and 
made new victims enough to have satisfied any 
reasonable creature; but the evening was as 
dull to her as such evenings had been for a 
long, long time. 

That night, whem she was alone in her room, 
Laura wondered how, as a young girl, she could 
ever have been foolish enough to let a girl’s 
dream and a girl’s fancy becomé so powerfal. 
Fred Voorhies was the merest trifler, she said, 
a man who lived on the surface of existence, 
and was content so’ to do; whosé innate, well- 
bred, and very probably good-natured selfish- 
ness, made him avoid earnestness in any form. 

«It would have been all the same, then,” said 
Laura, ‘*whoever the man might have been. I 
had to dream my dream and live my romance— 
girls are such idiots! The first man, with a 
handsome face that came in my way, I na- 
turally concluded was the reality of my ideal— 
a beautiful one I chose, and a blessed young 
donkey I was. ‘Well, I shall never be in love 
now; it is altogether too late,” and Laura felt 
several centuries old, at least; “and IT must 
marry—lI think that’s rather a bore; but, then, 
everything about life is a bore.” 

Then Laura decided to go to sleep, and told 
herself she was doing it for some time; and at 
last discovered she was telling a lie, for she 
was broad, staring awake, and, in spite of-lier- 
self, feeling hot and wrathful toward Fred 
Voorhies, because he had altogether beaten 
her at her own game of elegant indifference. 

And in the same clear, yellow moonlight, 
Fred Voorhies sat by his open window at an 
hour when a reasonable man ought to have 
been in bed, and smoked t deal of the 
very strongest golden leaf é. biggest meer- 
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schaum—what he called his storm-pipe, which 
was reserved for restless seasons like this. 

«And the woman is just what the girl pro- 
mised to be,”’ he growled, internally. “A mere 
specimen of airs and breeding—a regular fine 
lady,” thought Fred. ‘Bah! I hate the spe- 
cies! Yet how I did love that girl! Well, it’s 
all over, and when a woman makes a fool of 
me again, she’ll be keener than any of the race 
I'm acquainted with.” 

Up rose Fred, shook the ashes out of his 
pipe, knocking it with unnecessary violence on 
the window-sill, and uttering a single ejacu- 
Igtion aloud, not at all complimentary to 
women in general. Then he went to bed. 

Finally, the next day came, and all the 
Beechfield party were over at the Everett's 
place for luncheon. After that there was to be 
an expedition through the woods to the top of 
Eagle’s Bluff, which was one of the show places 
of the neighborhood. 

Laura Herford, and such of the women as 
knew they could manage to walk about o house 
in a habit without looking absurd, had come 
on horseback. No, there was one woman who 
looked absurd, and did not know it—a bony, 
high-shouldered, giggling, ringleted old maid. 
Miss. Gem always invited one silly specimen of 
the race as a foil to herself, she frankly owned. 
Laura looked like a queen on horseback, and 
she walked like Diana in a riding-habit, and I 
need not say more. 

And on the road through the beautiful old 

forest, by a mere accident, as they thought, 
(though it was the work of fate, as performed 
by Miss Jemima, who was ou horseback, too, 
and as capable of leaping a five-barred gate as 
& woman of twenty-five,) Laura and Fred found 
themselves side by side; and ‘they talked, per- 
haps rather too much, in their mutual eager- 
ness to show how changed and wise they had 
become. 
. And, apropos to some worldly remark of 
Laura’s, Fred said, «‘But, dear me, didn’t all 
New York, last winter, say; you were about 
to become what the shoddy woman called a 
-. lordess’—it was cruel of you to disappoint 
people.” — ’ 


“@h, I don’t know!” said Laura, feeling an 


inward rage that made her fingers tingle to hit 
him in the face with her riding-whip. ‘+I fecl it 
a duty to disappoint people—it does them good.” 

“Pm sure I congratulate you on having a 
‘duty’ of any sort,’ drawled Fred. /‘«Is it 
nice? Wonder if a fellow could be vaccinated 


for it, or something of that sort, you know?” 
Was he talking in that empty-headed way 





because he was a blatant idiot who copied 
English models? Then came another thought— 
was he doing it from insolence, coolly making 
fun of the fine people she had been talking 
about? 

I believe,” said she, in a voice that was too 
civil for her words to-®ound rude, “you have 
only lately been released from very unpleasant 
duties, so you must have a tolerably clear idea 
of what they are like.” 

“Oh, dear, yes!’’ said Fred, with a good- 
natured laugh; ‘you mean to remind me I'm 
a parvenue, not born to greatness, and so 
forth. Fact, too. Odd, isn’t it, how some one 
forgets one’s beginnings? Oh, yes! I grubbed 
with a pick, and wore a blue flannel shirt, and 
went unshaved—no wonder you shudder; and 
I might be at it yet, if IT hadn’t happened to 
strike the ‘lucky,’ as the'miners say; and just 
then along came a lot of capitalists, fellows 
made of money, you know, and bought me out.” 

‘Ah, indeed! What a pretty vine that is!” 
And Laura looked as if she would like to yawn, 
but all in the civil, elegant way that can be 
made to hold so much insolence. 

«‘ Yes, to both remarks,” said Fred. “If that 
vine could only be trained and cultivated, how 
pretty it would be.” 

Laura decided that he meant to be imperti- 
nent. 

“This sort of expedition is a frightful bore, 
isn’t it?” said she. 

“Oh, frightful! But when one is weak 
cnough ‘to visit one’s friends, one must expect 
to be vietimized.” 

*¢Complimentary to all parties,” said Laura, 
«Your hostess would be charmed if she heard 
you.” 

«Ah! but she don’t; and I will retract my 
heresy before I yisit you at that English castle.” 

“TI doubt if I shall have Americans about 
me,” replied she, “I don’t fancy them.” 

‘‘How inconsiderate of your ancestor, what- 
ever one it was, to emigrate, and so make,you 
a Yankee in spite of yourself,” said Fred. 

«The air of Nevada has given you an amaz- 
ing flow of spirits, Mr. Voorhies,” said Laura. 
“I think we will wait for the carriage to come 
up, it is a shame of me to enjoy your conver- 
sation’ by myself. I dare say they are very 
dull without you.” i 

Then Fred would have liked to bite her; but 
yet how handsome'she was! He called himself 
by a great many opprobrious epithets in a 
flash; then he Jaughed. . 

‘Are you too much bored for endurance?” 
he asked. 
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“Oh, dear, no! I can beara great deal! I 
only did not want to be selfish.” 

“Well, positively, since you are so kind, I 
may take the liberty of an old, old. a¢quaint- 
ance to admit that I had forgotten to tell Mrs. 
Lambert something 1 promised to find out for 
her; so, since you wish it, we'll wait for the 
rest of the people.”’ ° 

«‘What a pretty creature she is,’’ said Laura, 
looking quite enthusiastic. 

And, because she said that so honestly, Fred 
could not see that Mrs. Lambert was very 
pretty, after all. 

“A little faded,” said he. 

‘¢Possibly,”. returned Laura, ‘Yes, I dare 
say, she is only a year younger thanI. She’s 
twenty-three; and really ’tis an immense age 
for a woman.” y 

So she had Fred at a little disadvantage in 
her turn, and felt better natured; they both 
laughed. 

“I believe I don’t quite know what to say,” 
said he. 

“No, I see you don’t! Never mind, don’t be 
discouraged. You’ve not. been long out of the 
mine; I dare say you'll improve.’’ 

«‘Thanks,” said Fred; but his laugh sounded 
just as real, and there was no sign of being in 
the least touched, ‘Now, if I could only have 
a teacher like you—-those women yonder are 
very well, but you, who are familiar with the 
ways of lords; and ladies, and, know. exactly 
what ought to be said or done onall oeeasgions, 
your advice would be invaluable.” 

Laura wanted to use her whip again. 

“There are times,” said she, and it was a 
great effort to say it pleasantly, ‘‘when people 
would do better to say nothing.” 

«Appear better, you mean, perhaps?” 

‘«Perhaps I do! How those horses creep; at 
this rate it will be midnight before we get to 
the top.” 

“Now that’s cruel of you, when I am 
thoroughly enjoying this. meeting you—one so 
seldom comes across.one’s old friends.” 

“Oh, bless me!” said Laura, “don’t you 
think even seldom is several times too often? 
Old friends remind one that one is growing 
old. They say, ‘Why, you haven’t changed in 
the teast;’ and of all annoying speeches, that 
is the worst.’’ 

“I shall not say it, Miss Herford,’’ said 
Fred, more gravely; ‘you are thoroughly 
changed.” 

‘Perhaps you have no clear recollection of 
what I was—I mean how I looked, of course.” 

But he was not to be caught that way. 





«Naturally lL. had not,’’ said he; ** one can’t 
carry mental photographs of one’s friends 
about for centuries; but now that I see you, 
I notice the change plainly.” 

‘I am very much handsomer than I was as 
a young girl,” said Laura, coolly; ‘I was too 
thin, and. I was dreadfully awkward and shy.” 

‘‘You were reticent, rather than shy. Oh, 
no! you weren’t awkward!”’ 

How goed of you!” 

‘As for the beauty ¥ 

“That I never allow to be discussed.” 

“Pardon; you mentioned it.” 

‘Being my own, such as it is, I may take 
the liberty ;” and she slightly emphasized the 
pronoun. 

Then up came the carriages, and the rest of 
the equestrians, and the conversation ended; 
and each, instead of feeling politely indifferent 
toward the other, as both had intended, felt 
irritated and annoyed, and wanted to talk 
more, and say a great many atrocious things. 

This was the beginning of a line of conduct 
which they pursued toward each other for a 
full fortnight; and though both meant to be 
perfectly careless and indifferent, it was im- 
possible that tolerably strong feelings should 
not be roused in their minds. . 

There were times when Laura cherished a 
hot resentment toward the man whom she had 
so proudly declared to have passed out of her 
life, and to be nothing but a nametoher. Yet, 
even when they parted, both sore from a sharp, 
wordy conflict, no matter what subject came 
up, they managed, unconsciously to themselves, 
to bring personal feeling into it; and Laura 
thought for a half-hour she would go away and 
not be exposed to meeting that intensely aggra- 
vating man again. §he.staid, and as the hour 
for his daily visit approached, would find her- 
self restless, with the old feeling strong, as if 
‘‘waiting”’ for something; but when she dis- 
covered that, she explained it to herself by 
asserting that it was because ‘he set her nerves 
on edge.” 

And Fred went through all. the stages, of 
varying, emotions, and very soon owned to 
himself that he was far from as indifferent as 





he had supposed; nay, the time came when hte 


quarreled with himself for loving her still, 
with all the passion of early youth, that had, 
apparently, been frozen into coldness, awak- 
ened to add its fire tothe strength of his em 
tions. : 
He wondered at himself, knowing that she 
was heartless, that she had cast him off) be- 
cause, im the old days, they were both poor, 
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and she was not true woman enough to be 
willing to wait, or to dare poverty. 

. And Miss Jemima, looking blind as an owl 
in the sun, saw and understood exactly how 
matters stood, and chuckled privately over 
their contentions, their elaborate civility to 
one. another, Laura’s elegant, fine lady airs, 
and Fred’s nineteenth-century manners, which 
is supposed to say, ‘“Lived it all out ages ago, 
you know—feeling, and love, and pleasure, aud 
all that rubbish. Yes, by Jove! very well in 
novels, you see, cause the beggars must write.” 

Miss Jemima saw itall, and never so much 
as blinked suspicion. She made the house 
very gay; and everybody declared it was Miss 
Gem’s crowning summer in the way of making 
‘things delightful. 

Even Laura, to her intense astonishment and 
disgust, found herself actually amused; she 
who. knew the world “*from core to husk,’’ and 
had lived through such centuries up to the 
sublime height of polite indifference, upon 
which one is not to be disturbed, though the 
sky fall, or one’s friends are all swept away 
‘by a storm into the Gulf of Mexico. 

' Finally, the time came when Laura must 
depart—there was some previous engagement 
which must be kept—and Miss Gem decided 
that if these two parted in the state of mind 
they then were, probably nothing could’ ever 
‘be done to set matters straight in this world, 
for Laura would marry her titled man, and 
Fred would undoubtedly—she reasoned logi- 
cally, from her knowledge of humanity—pro- 
ceed to make an immense fool of himself with- 
out delay. 

So one day, when she and Laura were sitting 


together in a summerhouse, away out in the 


shrubberies, and liad ‘been talking an im- 
mensity, and Gem had’encouraged her in her 
worldliness and her cynicism, the crafty old 
maid said, suddenly, 

“PN tell you what, Laura, that flirtation 
‘you had years ago with Fred Voorhies was 
just what you needed—it showed you what 


‘trash romance is.” 


And Laura kept her face perfectly unmoved, 
but she did feel at that moment that'she hated 
Miss Gem. da 

**Yes, indeed,” continued Jemima, ‘it did 
you a world of good!) If you had been a little 
more in earnest it would have: been stil) better.” 

This was too aggravatizigi’* ©): 

“Thank you,” said Laura, “I was quite 
enough in earnest. You and I tell the truth 
to each other———”"_. ' 

“Yes, sometimes,” interrupted Gem. 





“‘Very well; ‘as much as women ean.” 

‘“‘That’s better,”’ said Gem; “and men can’t 
tell it at all. But what is the truth?” 

“That I was, like any dreaming girl, in love 
with my ideal—really in love, mind you. I 
thought Fred Voorhies was the reality—that 
was my mistake. I discovered the fact very 
soon, and, of course, from that time he was 
nothing tome.” 

‘**Of course,’’ said Jemima, dryly. ‘But how 
did you happen to be wise enough to find out 
before it was too late to remedy matters?” 

‘Because he was a born trifler,” said Laura, 
contemptuously. ‘‘When he began to reflect, 
he saw he had gone further than would be 
comfortable for his selfishness; so he began to 
be afraid of poverty for me.” 

“Sweet creatures men are—so thoughtful,” 
said Jemima. ‘So you saw it, and sent him 
about his business?” 

“Naturally. It came out in a conversation 
he had with my aunt, who, if not exactly a 
woman you like, you will acknowledge is a 
very shrewd, clear-sighted woman.” 

“Very shrewd,” said Jemima; and felt an 
unwomanly and utichristian desire to swear— 
for she was certain now of what she had always 
suspected, that the **old cat had done it.” 

And Jemima, looking down the walk—she 
had eyes like a lynx—saw Fred Voorhies in 
the distance. She sat still and allowed Laura 
to diverge to worldly wisdom, by way of prov- 
ing how far she had lived beyond that girlish 
folly. 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” said Jemima; 
‘you were meant to be a duchess! My dear, 
never let heart stand in the way of common 
sense.”’ 

And again Laura felt she hated her. 

‘Dear me!”’ said Gem, “I forgot about my 
farmer—he wanted to see me. Stay here and 
read; I’ll be back soon—it’s nice to get away 
from the people.’’ 

Off she trotted—met Fred Voorhies, put her 
arm in his, whirled him suddenly into a side- 
path, and shook her fist in his face, all without 
a word. . 

“Does that mean good-morning?” asked 
Fred. } 

« Fred, ‘my ‘love,’ said Jemima, ‘all men 
are asses—you’re the biggest one I know.” 

“Thank you,” said Fred. 

“You needn’t; it’s a pleasure to me to speak 
the truth—sometimes.”’ 

“If any woman in the world ever feels dis- 
posed for that, I wouldn’t stop~her,” quoth 
sarcastic Fred. ’ 
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«Let me see,’’ said Jemima; ‘‘weren’t you 
once engaged to Laura Herford?” 

“I believe the lady did me the honor to let 
me think so, till she got frightened at my being 
in earnest.” 

“How do you mean?” 

**She was afraid of the poverty, and com- 
missioned her old fiend of an aunt—I beg your 
pardon——” 

‘*Don’t, I pray! Call her worse names if you 
like, my dear; my morality is well seasoned, 
and can bear a great deal. Her aunt——”’ 

“To inform me of the fact? No; to beat 
round the bush till I saw what she was at. 
You may be sure I very speedily set her mind 
at rest.” 

«Yes, indeed, sure you did!’ and Jemima 
nodded her head, and seemed to approve im- 
mensely. ‘‘You flew into one of your old 
rages at once.” 

“T believe I did.” 

“Yes, yes; and sent aunt and niece to— 
to—— Well, where the angels don’t go.” 

‘I did not care where she went,’’? growled 
Fred; ‘‘she was not the girl I had believed— 
she was nothing to me.’’ 

Jemima stopped nodding, fixed him with her 
big, gray eyes, and an uplifted finger. 

“Oh! you double-distilled essence of all 
that’s silly—you man!” said. she. ‘‘And the 
blessed aunt who liked you so much, and was 
sorry Laura was frivolous. Oh! I know!: She 
told Laura you were afraid, and lazy - 

“She lied!” shouted Fred. 
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“Did she? Well, don’t scream. I hate 
to have my robins frightened—it’s all over 
now.” i 

“Over!” yelled Fred. ‘That girl broke my 
heart! She might have known I was ready to 
dig, beg—die for her!” 

‘Dear me!” said’ Jemima, ‘What an odd 
coincidence!” 

‘‘What is?’’ snapped he. 

“«Why, 80 was she for you; and aunty, dear 
soul! said you wanted to be-let off.” 

«The infernal! old ——’ 

«Yes, indeed ; very nice woman! Well, well! 
it’s all for the best—you don’t care about her 
now! She was just telling me how wise her 
aunt was; how she found out you wanted to 
draw back.” 

**Who was?” snarled Fred, beginning to feel 
dizzy. 

“Laura, of course. Why, how stupid you 
are! She’s in the summer-house. But come 
with me, I want to show you my lilies.” 

Fred ‘almost pushed her out of the way, un- 
consciously, ashe would have pushed, or tried 
to, fire; water; a mountain, that had stood’ be+ 
tween him and Laura, and daslied toward the 
arbor. 

Gem stood and looked after him, and sniiled. 

Old woman,” said she, <‘you are not worth 
much, but you’ve been allowed:to do a little © 
good.” } 

She walked slowly:toward the house; but it 
was several hours after before anybody saw 
Laura and Fred Voorhies. : 





DREAMING AND WAKING. 





BY CLARA 


B. HEATE. 





DREAMING, my car is the fleecy cloud, 
Its gold, and crimson, and azure bands 
Clasp me about like a stainless shroud, 
Woven and folded by angel hands. 
Waking, foot-sore in the Valley I tread; 
i Hollow the echoes my footsteps raise ; 
' Ghosts of the hopes that were long since dead, 
Lure me along in forbidden ways. 


Dreaming, I stand on a dizzy height, 
Sure of my footing, of purpose strong; - 
Brave as the eagle that bathes in light, 
Proud as the lark of her morning song. 
Waking, the mountains loom up through the mist, 
Sunless and barren, and hard to climb; 
Bleak is the air as the North wind’s kiss; 
Pitiless, too, as the hand of Time. 


Dreaming, the dear ones T've loved and lost, 
Come round about me, each baby hand 

Nestled in mine, and the kisses soft, 

, Falling like dew in a thirsty land, 


nw 





Waking, my arms are empty, and down, 
Deep in my heart is # fathomless pain ; 
I cover it up, but it,does not drown; 
I stifle its cries, and go on again. 


Dreaming, I sail over Summer seas, 

Softly the waves keep time to a tune; 
Never were islands'as fuir as these— 

Never such skies; though thé month was June. 
Waking, my,jslands are small. anti bare ; 

Strong is the eurrent that sweeps me on ; 
Storms are abroad in the Wintry air, 

And the sails have been lowered, one by one. 


Dream we of earth, where the mo stand 
Weeping at sight of an empty hake,” 
Perishing flowers in the pale,‘cold haii@s— 
Folded close as the snow-fiqkes are, 
Waking, by faith to an endless dey, 
Never darkened by sorrow or pain! 
Never to faintin the golden way, 
And never to dream, dear Christ, again! 
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“Pretty, but too pale.” 

“How can you say so, Sophia? She is totally 
devoid of style.” 

«But her eyes are lovely,” said Rushbrooke 
Clyde, somewhat warmly for him. 

Alice Wharton colored violently under her 
rouge. ‘Mr. Clyde going in for the bread- 
and-butter school!” said she, with a languid 
drawl. ‘‘How refreshing! Where did Clara 
dig up that piece of simplicity?” 

*«Down in Connecticut, I should think,” said 
Sophia Layne, <‘‘I rather like Miss Chester, 
but she evidently looks upon all of us with holy 
horror, as being a decidedly fast’ lot.” 

**Amen!” said Clyde. “I didn’t give the 
young lady credit for so much penetration.” 

Aileen Chester, the unconscious: tt of 
these remarks, was standing,jone foot arched 
over her‘ball, as she paused a second to sight 
the wicket before ¢roqueting it. Clyde saw 
that she was evidently engrossed in making 
lier ‘shot—not in displaying that lovely foot and 
aénkle—and his languid interest in the girl went 
up a degree in consequence. 

“Very fairly done, Miss Chester,” hé paid, 
rising, as her ball came ‘near him. 

“Thank you,” said Aileen, taking the ball 
from him. ‘Do you ever play: yotirself?’’ 

“Not often. It’s rather a bore now-a-days.” 

“Oh!” said she. 

A perfectly quiet intonation, that made Clyde 
bestow a quick glance upon her. A tall, slender 
figure, with a certain quiet grace iat) 6 move- 
ments; hands and feet beautifully formed, and 
small for her) height,. The face rather’pale, 
with a most determined mouthand chin; and 
her hair, rich, warm chestnut, worn in a care- 
less fashion of curls and braids, that was re- 
freshing to the eyes after the frizzled heads 
of the rest of the company, ,Eyes ‘loyely,”’ 
he repeated, mentally; gray, with long, black 
lashes, and ‘dark eyebrows; clear, pure ‘eyes, 
such as you rarely seé in any but a child’s face; 
and the forehead above them, broad and square 
at the temples, with the blue veins easily traced 
beneath the delicate skin. 

“How. long ‘have you ‘been here?” asked 
Clyde, bringing a chair for her. The interest 
of the game happened to be, just then, on the 
other side of the lawn, and they were leftalone 
for a few: minutes. 
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‘*A'’week to-day. You were in Boston when 
I came.” 

“Yes, [remember. Then you have been at 
Glen Mora long enough to make it fair to ask 
how you like it?” 

To his surprise sne colored extremely, as she 
replied, 

“‘T like it—rather well.” 

‘Faint praise!” said he, stifling a smile; for 
Glen Mora was a place where people fibbed, 
and fussed, and almost fought to get an invi- 
tation, its hostess, Mrs. Mortimer Clay, was so 
aristocratic and exclusive; yet the girl could 
find nothing to say for its charms and privi- 
leges, but that she liked it—*‘rather well!” 

“I am not used to it,” she said, modestly, 
after a pause. ‘I think your life here be- 
wilders me, with its constant round of gayety. 
Besides, I am so ‘slightly acquainted; you have 
your own set, you know, and very naturally 
do not care for an insignificant stranger.” 

“In short, you think us exclusive, and rather 
fast,’’ said he, a'trifle nettled. 

“Yes,” said she, with the utmost calmness. 

“TI hope,’ he said, “you will like us better 
when you get used to us; and as for having a 
tinge of _— ‘fast’ element—New York on 
you know.’ 

“I have been in New York ubicblenaliy, for 
Mrs. Clay is my cousin,” said she, with a droll 
smile, ‘sand: I don’t know.” 

The players now called loudly for Miss Ches- 
ter, and she left him to make her stroke. 

When she came back to her place again, 
Clyde was smoking, and) Sophia Layne stand- 
ing beside him, lighting a cigarette. 

“At last,” said she, taking a puff, “it’s about 
a month since I’ve smoked one, is it not, Clyde?” 

He signed assent, and Sophia turmed around 
and offered one misehievously to Aileen. ’ 

‘No, thank you,” #aid she; to Clyde’s secret 
delight, taking the offer'as'd joké, not asa trap 
for her simplicity, which Sophia intended it to 
be. ‘Do-you have trouble with. your throat, 
Miss:Layne?”’ 

“Why?” asked Sophia, mystified. 

“TI supposed that you smoked on that ac- 
count,” said Aileen, innocently. . “T have fre- 
quently’ ear doctors recommend it even to 
ladies.’’ 

An intensely amused ‘smilé shct over Clyde's 
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face; the truth being that Sophia smoked be- 
cause she thought it looked “fast,” which the 
men in private rather laughed at. Unfortu- 
nately for her, Sophia saw his expression, and, 
angry at it, threw a glance of blazing indigna- 
tion upon them both, dashed the cigarette on 
the grass with the air of a tragedy queen, and 
marched off toward the house. 

Clyde, when Sophia was out of hearing, burst 
into a fit of laughter at Aileen’s face of utter 
bewilderment. 

“Oh! what have I done?” said she, in evi- 
dent distress. ‘‘I did not say anything rude, 
did I? And Miss Layne has been more kind 
to me than any one; I'll run after her and beg 
her pardon, if you’ll only tell me why she was 
so angry.” 

“Better not, my child,’’ said he, laying a 
kindly hand on her arm. ‘She forgot herself, 
that’s all; and you gave her a pretty hard hit 
without knowing it.” A suspicion of the true 
state of the case flashed upon Aileen. ‘‘She 
will never speak of it again, and be sure that 
she is just the woman who would never forgive 
you for doing so. And you couldn’t convince 


her that you did not ‘play innocent,’ instead | 


of really being so.”’ 

Aileen was so annoyed that her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“TI never say things in that way,” said she, 
with much sweetness, ‘‘and I hope you do not 
think so.” 

“I? No, indeed, my child,’’ said he, gravely. 

This time she noticed the familiarity, and 
that being one of the traits which was most 
disagreeable to her in the manners of the whole 
set, she rebuked him then and there. 

“I would rather have you call me Miss 
Aileen,”’ she said, blushing very much. 

If a dove had flown in Rushbrooke Clyde’s 
face he could not-have been more amazed! For 
he was, to do him justice, too thorough a gen- 
tleman to offend even her nice sense of pro- 
priety ; and he had used the term inadvertently, 
exactly as he would have done had she been 
the child in years that. he felt her to be@in 
purity of heart. 

“For the second time this morning I am 
forced to: heg: your pardon,” he said, “and on 
this occasion most sincerely. I beg you to be- 
lieve it was unintentional; you seem like a 
child to me, J :wonder how many years I am 
your senior?” ' 

“T am older than you think,” a little shyly. 
“I am two-and-twenty, Mr. Clyde.” 

He looked surprised; and, indeed, she would 
have passed anywhere for eighteen. 





‘‘How your looks belie you, then,”’ he said. 
“Well, Iam thirty-four. Is not that old enough 
for me to be fatherly ?” 

“I’m afraid not,’’ said she, with a merry 
laugh. They were getting acquainted rapidly 
now; she was so frank and fresh that he was 
fascinated with her, and he laid himself out to 
be agreeable for the next hour. 
chose, there were few women whom he could 
not please; for Rushbrooke Clyde was an ex- 
tremely clever man, was popular in society, 
and, better still, stood high at the bar. Mali- 
cious people charged him with flirting; but in 
his coterie it was whispered that he was at last 
captive, and to Sophia Layne. She wasan ex- 
tremely beautiful woman of the Spanish order; 
clever, caleulating, but, although passively 
good-natured, without a particle of real heart. 

«But I hardly believe in the engagement,” 
said Mrs. Clay, one day, to Aileen, “‘though 
he may drift inte marrying her, unless he falls 
in love with some one else very shortly. I con- 
fess that I am, sometimes, a little surprised to 
see the extent of her flirtation with Harry Dale. 
There’s a man, Aileen, whom I don’t care te 
have you kno very well.” 

And thus Aileen, as I have told you, thinking 
Clyde almost the same as an engaged man, 
allowed him to get’ acquainted with her shy, 
sweet self. 

It was @ pleasant month for both of them, for 
Sophia was too clever to allow Clyde to think 
her jealous at thig state of the game; and 
although she liked’to shock Aileen (and did 
continually) by her fast ways and speeches, 
she kept pretty good friends with her out- 
wardly. Aileen was too fresh and artless « 
creature to realize beside what a precipice she 
was walking now; and Clyde resolutely shut 
his eyes to all but the present enjoyment. Per- 
haps, of all of them, Mrs. Clay was the only one 
who saw whither this close ingimacy was tend- 
ing; and she only smiled, well pleased, and said 
nothing. 

“Alice,” said Sophia Layne, calling her 
driend into her room one morning, “‘is your 
heart bent upon going to the Brainards’ soiree 
this evening?” 

“Why? What plan have you on foot?” 

“To spoil ‘sport for somebody—exactly! 
Really, where you have a pet aversion in View, 
your wits are even quicker than usual. You 
remember our plan for a drive to Carlington 
with Clyde and Harry Dale? I mean to take 
it to-day, that’s all, and then you may trust me 
for ‘delays,*-and ‘accidents.’ That little saint 
has trodden on rose-leaves long enough—it i« 


And when he . 
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time I called back my cavalier!’’ And with the 
reckless laugh of a woman who is determined 
to carry her point at any cost, Sophia touched 
the bell for a servant. 

Rushbrooke Clyde had, among other good 
gifts, a very rare and beautiful. tenor, so fine 
that it had created a genuine furore in town, 
and received the highest compliments from 
professionals. He had promised to sing at the 
Brainards’ musicale, and that morning was prac- 
ticing with Aileen in the music-rooms. It was, 
therefore, not especially agreeable to be inter- 
rupted by a note from Sophia, and having read 
it, he looked annoyed. 

‘‘How provoking! Last week I promised 
Miss Layne that I would drive over to Carling- 
ton with Dale, Miss Wharten, and: herself, 
and now she sends me word that the party is 
arranged for to-day, as Dale goes into town on 
business to-morrow; .and I wanted to take you 
out on horseback this afternoon.” 

“Never mind,” said Aileen, lightly, “you 
will be back for the soiree, and the ride will 
lose none of its pleasures by being anticipated 
a little longer.” 

‘Will it not?’’ he said, softly? “Remember 
that I am going in Mrs. Clay’s carriage to‘the 
soirce with her and yourself.” 

« And Miss Layne——” she hesitated. 

He laughed, and answered, ‘Will’ go’ with 
Dale, probably. _ Adieu—promisé; not’ to ‘be 
lonely.” ; 

Aileen busied herself ig various ways that 
afternoon, partly becaus@ she felt a curious 
presentiment of evil hanging rotnd ler.' ‘She 
was by no means a nervous girly but she'drew 
a moét:relicved breath when six 0’¢lock came, 
and she remembered that the party must soon be 
home. There came a low knock upon herdoor 
she ‘opened it, and found Mrs. Clay, outside. 

“I mean to start in a few mintites, Ailcen,’’ 
said she. ‘‘It is.excessively stupid ef Clyde'to 
keep us waiting; I never knew him to be sq 
rude. Provoking! Sophia will be sure to take 


an ‘extra half-hour for her tdilet—and Clyde. 


sings very soon, does he not?’’ 

++Hisiplace is second,” said Aileen; «‘but:you 
eould induce Miss Brainard to play before him, 
no doubt, and: that would’ give a little extra 
time im case'they are very late. How extremely 
odd.’’ 

Mrs. Clay looked troubled, and . Aileen, see- 
ing it, took fright. ‘‘You don’t think that any 
accident ’’ she panted, turning pale. 

“Nonsense, child; don’t fill. your head with 
absurd ideas. More likely to be oné¢ of Sophia’s 
whims—that woman grows worse and worse.” 








It was ina most unamiable frame of mind 
that Mrs. Clay swept down to her carriage, fol- 
lowed by Aileen. “When they arrived, Miss 
Brainard rushed to meet them. 

Oh, MrsiClay!’’ said she, “I have a tele- 
gram for you from Crayford.”’ 

*Orayford!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Clay, as she 
opened the dispateh; “I am sure that I have 
no'idea;’’ Then her eyes began to sparkle, and 
her color rose resentfully. Upon my word, 
this is ” She checked herself, and turned 
to Miss Brainard with a careless laugh. “You 
will be deprived of your ‘star’-for'this even- 
ing; Mr. Clyde telegfaphs me that he is wn- 
avoidably detained ‘at Crayford. By-the-way, 
what sort of aceommodations do they have 
there?”’ 

“I’m sure I’don’t know! Why, what an 
abominable'shame!” cried Miss Brainard, just 
on the vegge of tears, as she realized her @is- 
appointment.’ “I never heard of such a thing 
in my life. Whén did you see Mr. Clyde last?” 

“At lunch. Don’t worry yourself; he has 
plenty of company, for Dale, Alice, and Sépitia 
went with him.” Looking up; ‘she ¢adght 
Ailéen's face of agénized entreaty; but she ¥ 
too much a woman of the world to Tet the story 
look any worse’ than it Wiis, by appearing to 
conceal any part of it, so she resumed in “& 
gayer tone, “They wént Off for a drive, (heaven 
save the’ mak! 1 Wope they've’ not lamed ny 
grays,) and I presume that Sophia and ‘Alice 
are quite able to take care of themselves, even 
at a Wretched country tavern, and without a 
chaperofie: Make the best excuses you ean— 
no one will be suprised at Sophia’s escapades. 
This is a Vittle the ‘worst’ one I ever ‘knew, 
however,” Mrs! Clay added, bitterly, as’ her 
hostess ‘left the room. ‘Aileen, for heaven’s 
sake! don’t take it so hard. It’s stretching a 
point to the utmost, I know;'but there’s a com- 
fort in belonging’ to’ set where we seldom 
throw stones, even wheti people, liko Sophia, 
go at Satan’s own pace.” 

“Clara, I don’t at all know what you mean,” 

Aileen, with alow sob. Truly, her heart 
was very sore, and her eyes had ape look of a 
startled fawn’s. 

Mrs. Clay was touched by her pitiful distress. 

«My poor little one! don’t be ashamed Of it; 
other women have loved Rushbrooke Clyde,” 
her yoice was unsteady for half a second, “who 





were not half as dear to him as——”’ Aileen’ _™ 


hand closed her Iips.' 
“Do not say it—Iéannot bear it! How could 
I be so wicked?” 
Mrs. Clay’s eyes opened wide with surprise. 
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‘That is a new view ofiit,”’ saidshe. ‘Aileen, 
my pet, I should never have brought you among 
such a set of Philistines as we are at Glen Mora. 
But, child, good ‘and true as you are, I, out of 
my worldliness, would give you one caution— 
be slow to condemn, and don’t wreck your hap- 
piness by too delicate a sense of honor. There, 
we'll say no more about it; we have had our 
tragedy in peace. Let'me look at you—yes, 
you are fit to go down now.” 

Miss Brainard’s soiree was voted a perfect 
success, and my little heroine went through it 
in a calm, undisturbed fashion, that did credit 
to her new training. But her whole sense of 
right was outraged ; she had allowed herself to 
love a man who was engaged to another woman, 
perhaps she had been base enough to come be- 
tween that woman and happiness. And such 
a man, too—unscrupulous they called him, but 
he had been so kind and so tender to her. And 
Aileen’s heart softened as she remembered the 
looks, and tones, and. words even, that had 
lulled her in such calm seeurity. Poor child! 
she wanted to do right, but her duty and her 
love were, as they often are, on opposite sides, 
and her cheeks burned .with haughty fire, as 
she said her ¢ruel lesson over and over, and 
put away from her wounded, outraged soul the 
few words that Mrs. Clay had spoken for her 
comfort. 

There was much laughing among the ladies, 
and sly jokes at Clyde’s expense, the next day, 
when/the runaway quartette returned to Glen 
Mora. Clyde. searched: for Aileen in all her 
usual haunts, but she did not appear until din- 
ner-time, and then contrived to get wedged in 
at table where he could:not.even see her. Miss 
Layne was in high spirits, and more beautiful 
than ever. She) said that they had driven on 
from Carlington: to Crayford, and when arrived 
there, she was glad to find that they had com- 
fortable quarters, for she was seized with one 
of her worst headaches, 

“And you know, Clara, what my headaches 
are,’’ said she, rather'plaintively, to Mrs. Clayy 
at the other end of the table. wh. 

‘Yes, I know,’ returned her fair hostess, 
with an emphasis that caused a sly smile to 
run around the table. 

Miss Layne vouchsafed nothing more; and 
Miss Wharton, catching sight of Aileen’s flushed 
face and troubled eyes, smiled, with.a trismph- 
ant sneer lurking in th gerners of her mouth, 
that she might have learned from Mephis- 
topheles himself. ' 

It is really astonishing with what. clever- 
ness a girl (even one, as free from guile and 
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worldliness as Aileen Chester) can avoid ex- 
planations with a man whom she thinks she 
has cause to doubt. Aileen’s experience had 
come to her at last; the great enchanter had 
laid his spell upon her, and, struggle as she 
might, she knew that her heart had gone out 
to this man. But she kept close at Mrs. Clay’s 
side, and Clyde, somehow, could never cross 
the invisible barrier thag hedged her in. 

The pause gave Clyde time for reflection, and 
he found out that life was fairer since he had 
known Aileen. One day, being chafed beyond 
his patience, he waylaid Mrs. Clay, and with 
a droll mixture of fun and earnestness, told 
her that she must contrive te persuade Aileen 
to give him a hearing. She heard him out, 
and then dryly said, ‘You will have hard work 
to explain to her your past position in regard 
to Sophia ? 

«T shall not try!”’ he interposed. 

**Don’t interrupt me—for Aileen does not at 
all understand flirtations a /a mode.” 

*‘Heaven forbid she should!” he ejaculated: 

“Both polite and ‘pious, upon my word! I 
forgive you, if you will make her a happy 
child once more. But yowmust find your own 
opportunity, for, upon this subject, I cannot 
approach her. We are going up Mount Tom, 
on a picnic, to-morrow—try it then. She is 
an angel, Clyde—be careful of her!’ and a 
few warm tears wet her Jovely face as she 
walked away. 

You see Mrs. Mortimer Clay had a heart, 
society to the contr, notwithstanding—and 
Aileen had found tHe door to it. 

That. evening, when Aileen was dressing 
for dinner, one of the servants brought her 
a most exquisite bouquet of violets, purple 
and white. There was no ecard attached to 
them—but none was needed; and Aileén’s 
cheeks would have given unbounded satisfac- 
tion to the donor, could he but have seen their 
lovely coloring. But the blush faded, and she 
looked sadly at the flowers. while she con- 
sidered what to do with them. The decision 
went against carrying the bouquet; but I am 
afraid that Aileen was too transparent a cha- 
racter to yenture upon crossing foils with so 
experienced a fencer—for Rushbrooke Clyde’s 
eyes took an odd gleam of contentment when 
he saw her enter the room without. his peace- 
offering. He tried her very much that evening, 
however; for, being urged to sing, all that he 
could be prevailed upon to give them was the 
old ballad of ‘Aileen Aroon,’’ which he sung 
with such exquisite tenderness and pathos that 
it touched even Alice Wharton, and made an 
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uneasy shadow settle down upon Sophia Layne’s 
face. As for the gentle girl for whose ears he 
was singing it, she took timely warning, from 
the first notes of the song, and left the room, 
unnoticed except by Mrs. Clay and Clyde, 

The picnic, which Mrs. Clay had suggested 
to Clyde as his best opportunity, was a large 
affair, and included about half the neighbor- 
hood. This going up Mount Tom, be it under- 
stood, was no small undertaking; and as the 
party proposed to lunch upon a large, flat 
boulder, (familiarly known as ‘‘Tom’s Seat,’’) 
located about four miles up the mountain, they 
started soon after breakfast. Some of the ladies 
were to go in wagons, some on horseback—that 
is, as far as they could do so;‘for, at the least, 
they had about a mile to walk, scrambling over 
rocks, by very dubious paths, at the best. Un- 
fortunately for Clyde’s wishes, Aileen rose that 

‘ day with aterrible headache, and thinking that 
it would pfobably pass off if she kept perfectly 
quiet, she sent word to Mrs. Clay that she could 
not go with the party, but would try and join 
them on their return. Instead of sending a 
message in reply, Mrs. Clay came into Aileen’s 
room before starting. 

‘¢How very vexatious!’’ said. she. ‘I almost 
feel like postponing the affair, if it would not 
disappoint so many people. At any rate, there 
are some doubtful clouds in the west, but Imean 
to hurry them back, as it would not be agree- 

- able to get caught on ‘Tom’s Seat’ in a storm. 
And now, what did you mean about joining us?” 

*T can take one of yo orses, and Graves, 
your groom, and, provided my head is better 
by two o’clock, I can reach the Halfway-Stone 
House in time to meet you. If you are not 
there, I can wait for you, and then [shall have 
the ride home with the party.” 

“Very well; but take Topsy, instead of 
Diana—the mare is not as sure-footed, What 
lovely violets! I shall be jealous of you, Aileen. 

‘The gardener never sends me such.” 

“T don’t think your gardener had anything to 
‘do with these flowers,’’ said Aileen, in a very 
. low voice. 

Mrs. Clay eyed her steadily for » moment. 
-“T was charged with a message for you—don’t 
: ask me to recollect the precise terms—the sense 
.of it was, that a substitute could be found for 
«Graves, and a groom’s services dispensed with.” 

Aileen raised her head from the pillows, and 
.tears sprung into her eyes. 

“Don’t you tempt me, Clara. Please give 
Graves his orders,” 

Mrs. Clay looked as if she was strongly 
itempted to add something else; but discretion 





returned to her, so she kissed the unsteady 
lips, and having drawn the curtains, left the 
room without further remark. 

The pain throbbed on in Aileen’s temples, 
and her heart kept bitter time with it. She 
wondered why Clyde had sent that message; 
he had better make apology to the Brainards, 
for she did not see very clearly how he was 
to broach the subject to her, after her pointed 
avoidance of him. And what should she do 
and say when he spoke (as he surely must mean 
to) of his engagement? It was-a sorry busi- 
ness at the best; and Aileen crushed back the 
tears, and strove to calm herself. 

Toward noon the pain in her head grew 
better, and ringing the bell for the horses, she 
put on her habit. 

‘‘ The weather looks a little doubtful, Graves,” 
said she, to the groom, as he mounted her. 
‘‘Do you think there is danger of a storm?” 

“Not "fore you get to the Halfway-Stone 
House, Miss; and.if it do rain after that, Mrs. 
Clay ordered more earriages sent, and the 
saddle-horses can stay there till it clears. 
Topsy has went lame to day; so I brought you 
Diana, as usual, Miss.” 

Aileen patted the neck of the beautiful black 
mare, and wondered for half. a minute whether 
she risked anything by going off in such un- 
certain weather. But she was an accomplished 
and fearless rider, and, furthermore, felt as if 
any risk were better than her troubled thoughts 
at home; so she ended the mental discussion by 
starting off on a sharp trot, followed by Graves. 

The two miles ride to the foot of Mount Tom 
were safely performed, although the sky began 
to look very black and'threatening. They con- 
tinued on up the moantain-path, and had gone 
half a anile furtlierj: when the girth of the 
groom’s saildle broke, and, at the same time, 
the rain began to fall. 

“You'll get wet to the skin, Miss, if you wait 
here,” said the groom, seeing Aileen’s dis- 
mayed face; “but no harm can come to you 

this ere road. You’ll not meet a soul; so 
you'd best ride on as fast as the'up-hill ground 
will let you, to the Halfway-Stone House. I 
can walk; and a wetting won’t hurt me nor the 
horse. You beant afraid?” 

«“‘No,”’ said she, though a little tremulously. 
‘‘Isn’t there a turn in thé road somewhere?” 

“Yes; but it goes up the mountain, south of 
the house. You must keep straight ahead for 
a good bit after you’ pass the other path, and 
then you’re there, Miss.” 

Aileen wheeled the horse into the path, and 
gave her a slight touch of the whip. But the 
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situation was far from agreeable, alone on a 
mountain-path; the mist rising fast; a distant 
rumbling of thunder coming nearer and nearer; 
and her animal rather skittish. 

Meanwhile, the gay party who composed 
the picnic had fared very pleasantly. The 
lunch was charming of! its kind; and as the 
storm was discovered in time, the ladies'were 
safe on the piazza of the Halfway-Stone House, 
when the first great drops began to fall. 

Clyde was standing on the steps, looking 
rather dreamily down the road, when a flash 
of lightning blazed across the sky, followed by 
a heavy crash, and mingled with it a horrible, 
long-drawn cry. 

Mrs. Clay flew across the piazza. 

‘For heaven’s sake, what is it?” cried she, 
breathlessly. 

**What is often heard on a battle-field,’”’ said 
Clyde, who had served in the war; ‘it was the 
neigh of a horse in mortal fright or pain. I 
Jhepe that none of yours are hurt.” 

« Aileen!’’ she gasped, in an agonized voice. 

“Good God!” he cried, ‘‘what do you mean? 
Is she not already here?” 

Mrs. Clay shook her head. 

There came another ‘flash, and when she 
looked up again, she saw Clyde tearing down 
the steep path at the back of the house, from 
which direction the cry had seemed to come. 

It had grown very dark, and the thick mist 
was choking, while the rain came in great gusts 
and whirlwinds, that bent the tall trees all 
around him. As Clyde pictured Aileen alone 
on the mountain, mounted on that fiery mare, 
his heart sunk, and he feared—he hardly knew 
what. The path took an abrupt turn at an 
overhanging ledge, and just as he came to it, 
another brilliant flash lit up the darkness. 
With a sudden consciousness that, at this point, 
the path upon which he stood must overlook 
the other, he sprung to the edge and gazed 
down. 

On the narrow path, directly below him, lay 
a grand old oak, blasted by the lightning; back 
of it, quivering with terror, with dilated nos- 
trils, and hoofs planted firmly in the grass, stood 
the black mare; while just beyond her, her hat 
gone, her hair unbound, her pale face set and 
white, knelt Aileen Chester. 

Out above the tempest rang a glad cry, 

«Aileen! Aileen! Oh, thank God!’’ he cried. 

She lifted her white face at the sound; and 
he felt as if it was the face of an angel. 

“Move further away from the mare,” he 
called, loudly; ‘*don’t be alarmed at what you 
see me do.” 


As he said this in an encouraging tone, he 
caught the limbs of a slender sapling that grew 
just on the verge of the ledge, and as the little 
tree bent with his weight, he swung himself 
lightly over, and in a second dropped on the 
ground near her. 

«¢My darling! my darling! are you hurt?” he 
cried, as he raised her off the ground. 

She tried to thank him, to be brave and calm, 
but her senses seemed half paralyzed. He took 
$ her into his arms, chafed her cold hands, and 
| endeavored to shield her from the beating rain. 

Finally, she burst into a great sob, and forget- 
: of all her heroic resolves, laid her head 





against his breast. He let her weep on for 
several moments, and then he slipped his hand 
under her chin, and spoke, 

“Tell me all the naughty things that you 
have been thinking of me, Aileen. Darling, you 
have tried my patience sorely.” 

{ And do you think that I was endowed with 
; more than you?” she whispered. 
He smiled. 
“My darling, you know that I love you— 
could you not trust me a little? That ridicu- 
lous escapade of Sophia’s was all premeditated, 
>and you and I was to have been the innocent 
victims. 1 went to drive, fully intending to 
} return, as I told you, in time for the sorree; but 
we got to Carlington so much earlier than we 
expected, that the ladies spoke of extending 
the drive; and finally Sophia suggested that we 
should go on to Crayford, and there take the 
cars home, leaving the horses to return the 
next morning. I agreed to the proposal, for 
} the train at six o’clock would have brought me 
back in time to go with you. But at Crayford 
I found, to my surprise and anger, that Sophia 
had deliberately lied on the subject of the train, 
} and there was none until seven in the morning. 
'I taxed her with the falsehood, and we had a 
scene that evening, on the piazza of that country 
tavern, that I think Miss Layne will not soon 
; forget.” 
‘«But you were engaged to her?’ questioned 
Aileen. ‘ 
‘No, pet,” said he, “‘never. And after you 
came among us, like a star from another world, 
I could not haye loved any other than you. But 
you have not spoken one word, dear! How 
long before you will give your pure little heart 
into my keeping?” 

“T can’t!” said she, starting away from him, 
as her quick ears caught the sound of voices 
above them. 

« Aileen!” 

She looked up at him with such lovely, spark- 
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ling eyes, that his heart bounded with hope; 
and then, with a return of her quiet archness, 
she said, stealing her little hand in his, 

‘‘Because it’s been yours for ever so long! 
But you’ve a great many questions to answer 
me yet, for all that.” 

Then Mrs. Clay and a troop of men descended 
upon them, and there arose a hubbub of thanks- 
giving and congratulation for Aileen’s escape. 

Her account was, that just before the crash 


came, she slipped off her saddle, and holding } 


the mare firmly, prevented her from rushing 
under the falling tree. And as she was half- 
led, half-carried up the path to the house, and 
the storm began to cease, Aileen felt as if the 
clouds had rolled away from her heart with 
the rain, and that the brightest sunshine re- 
mained for her. 

Of course, everybody said that the engage- 
ment was “just what you might have expected 


after such a romantic adventure;’’ to which 
Alice Wharton added her spiteful comment, 
that “it was really edifying to see so much 
cleverness under a saint’s spotless robes!” 
Sophia escaped the scandal she might other- 
wise have provoked, by announcing her in- 
tention of marrying Harry Dale, (whom she 
accepted that evening;) and, therefore, not 
even her worst enemies dared say that Clyde 
had jilted her. 
A few days ago I came across a paragraph 
} in the paper as follows:— 
““CrypeE—CuEsTerR. At St. George’s church, 
by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rushbrooke Clyde, to 
; Aileen, only daughter of Edmund Chester.” 
But the beau monde of Gotham rush on at 

a faster pace than ever, and their example 
spreads, and the chances grow less frequent, 
} year by year, of capturing a girl like Aileen 
* among the tribes of THE PHILISTINES. 
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Tne star that gems the twilight hour, 
Shines on the close of day, 

And to my side my darling comes, 
All weary of his play; 

Sweet kisses from his rosy lips 
Upon my own are pressed, 

And tranquilly as even’s fall, 
So cometh sleep and rest. 

I softly part the sunny curls, 
From off his fair, young brow, 

And wish his sleep might ever come 
As peacefully as now. 


Sweet slumberer! as I leok on thee, 
And muse on future years, 

Still, with the golden light of hope, 
Doth blend the shade of fears; 

For time will changes bring to thee, 
And thou, with care oppressed, 


Will sink no more at eventide, 
To such untroubled rest. 

I pray not that thy life be free 
From sorrow and from ill, 

Bat that thy childhood's purity, 
May linger with thee still. 


Tho tide of years hath borne me far 
From childhood’s happy coast, 

Yet think I of the enchanted land 
As of an Eden lost, 

Where skies were ever blue and bright, 
And merrily sped the hours ; 

While my young eyes. could never see 
The serpent ‘mid the flowers. 

Thine all the sweets of that sweet time, 
From every sorrow free; 

And the lost joys of other years, 





I live again in thee. 





“FRET NOT.” 





BY A. 


BOND... 





GREEN sloping pastures met the quict river; 
The guardian trees bent shadowy o’er its breast; 
In the soft air I heard the young leaves quiver, 
But I was not at rest. 


i" 
‘ 


Rang out the old church-bell, its music sending 
i Across the meadows with dear memories rife, 
| “Oh! let me pray the prayers, before Thee bending, 
And hear the Words of Lifé!” 


And as I listened, rose the hurried feeling 
Of trouble, like a mist, from off my soul; 


It must have been Thyself, the spring unsealing, 
That brightly by me stole. 


Fret not or chafe, oh, heart! where He is le: ding; 
In the sweet meadow or the busy town; 

In the green pastures of His comfort feeding, 
He can make thee lie down. 


Lie down and rest! it is the Shepherd calling, 
He hath the other sheep around His feet ; 

A few meek tears on this green pasture falling 
Will make it not less sweet. 
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BY JANE G. 


AUSTIN. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41, 


CHAPTER V. ; 
EnTERiNnG the house, the three young people 
found breakfast laid in the library, where they 
had spent the previous evening, and at the head 
of the table, with the coffee and tea-pots before 


her, sat Mrs. Nancy, pale, stern, and silent as } the door. 


at first, Miss Percival and Capt. Page were } 
placed at either side of her. The two girls 

seated themselves in the two remaining side } 
places, and Mr. Percival at the foot. If any 

one felt surprise at finding the housekeeper a } 
member of the circle, no one expressed it by ; 
word or look; and she did not appear to sus- } 
pect, for a moment, that any such wonder might 
exist. 

Percival, in seating himself, glanced shrewdly 
inté“the faces of all his companions, trying to ; 
discover ‘traces of a sleepless or disturbed } 
night; but aunt Matilda was as placid, Capt. 
Page as cool, and Delia as smiling as pos- | 
sible; the frown upon the face of the latter 
having entirely disappeared before a few low- } 
voiced compliments from Percival, as they 
walked toward the house. 

«They have seen and heard nothing,” thought 
Percival; but glancing carelessly toward the 
housekeeper, he found her strange, dark eyes } 
fixed upon him with such an expression of ear- 
nest scrutiny, that he involuntarily colored a 
little. 

“Can it be that she knows of this, and is 
looking to see how I bear it? Could she have 
had anything to do with it?” asked Walton of 
himself; and then remembering the distinct 
and detailed view he had taken of the figure 
upon the stairs, he dismissed the idea, and 
returned to all his original uncertainty, be- 
coming so absorbed in reverie that it was not 
until his aunt had twice spoken to him, that 
he aroused himself with a start. 

“Qh! I beg your pardon, aunt Mat. 
did you say?” 

«“T am very. sorry to disturb such a profound 
train of thought, my dear Walton; but I asked 
you on behalf of the young ladies, whether you } 
remembered to purchase a croquet set, and 
whether it had arrived.” 

“Yes, I bought the set, and I told Ichabod } 
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to be sure that it came down; so I presume it 


did, and if every one has done breakfast, I 
think we had better go and select a croquet- 


ground.” 

As he spoke, he rose hastily and went toward 
‘«T will see where the box is,” added 
he, turning upon the threshold, and looking 
back at Mrs. Nancy, whose solemn eyes were 
fastened steadily upon him. 

“‘Confound that old woman! She is likea 
basilisk,’ muttered he, striding through the 
lobby and out at the side-door. 

“Shall we put on our bonnets and shawls 
and follow, my dears?” asked aunt Matilda. 

Rose, smiling a little quizzically, said, 

‘By all means, cousin Matilda; only, please, 
not shawls, and for bonnets read hats. Don’t 
you know we have come down into the country 
resolved upon shepherdessing to the fullest ex- 
tent? Wait until you see!” 

And the two girls, running merrily up stairs, 
presently reappeared in jaunty garden-hats: 
Delia’s gay with cherry ribbons and poppies, 
and Rosamond’s charming with ribbons of the 
color of the sky, and a handful of rose-buds. 
Fresh cambric, morning-dresses, pure white 
collars and cuffs, and chamois gloves, com- 
pleted the simple and becoming costumes, and 
contrasted prettily with Miss Matilda’s prim 
gray dress, small India shawl, and the decor- 
ous bonnet and veil, which she would have 
worn in her early marketing excursion at home. 

The croquet-ground was soon selected, a little 
lawn at the eastern front of the house proving 
sufficiently level, and of a suitable size. Icha- 
bod, unsummoned, appeared with a seythe to 
shave down the half-grown grass, and Percival 
found a seven-foot pole, with which to measure 
the distances. Delia and Rosamond brought 
the arches, and counseled as to position; and 
Capt. Page and aunt Matilda sat in the shade, 
upon two chairs which the gallant gentleman 
brouht from the house for the accommodation 
of the ladies. . 

‘‘Now for the sides! Who will take the fourth 
mallet—Capt. Page, or aunt Matilda?’ cried 
Percival, gayly, as the last arch was placed in 


position. 
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But Miss Percival did not play at all, and 
Capt. Page was evidently so reluctant to leave 
her and his comfortable seat, that Rosamond 
at last undertook to play both balls upon her 
own side against Delia, who was too indolent 
to be a good player, and Walton who played 
admirably. 

Thus constituted, the game began, and pro- 
ceeded to a most critical point; in fact, to the 
utter diseomfiture of the allied powers by the 
pretty Napoleon, who, swooping down upon 
the enemy just as he was about to win, scat- 
tered his forces to the remotest corners of the 
field, and triumphantly went in to the goal 
almost without an effort. It was in the very 
midst of this brilliant operation that aunt 
Matilda suddenly exclaimed, 

«Why, who is that looking out of the win- 
dow?” 

‘‘Which window, Miss Percival? I see no 
one,” replied Capt. Page, hastily scanning the 
front of the house. 

“Why, that gentleman. Walton! Walton!” 

“Yes, aunt,” replied Walton, mechanically ; 
and never removing his eyes from the pretty 
foot Rose was at that moment setting upon her 
ball, preparatory to a final croquette. 

Miss Matilda rose and hastily approached 
him. 

Walton!” repeated she, laying her hand 
upon his arm, ‘‘who is that gentleman looking 
out of the third-story window? He seems to 
be watching Rosamond,”’ 

“‘Bravo, Rose! You are fairly victor. Ex- 
cuse me, aunty, but the heat of battle, you 
know, is absorbing. What did you say to me?”’ 

‘I asked who that gentleman was, who has 
been looking out of the third-story window for 
the last five minutes?” repeated Miss Matilda, 
a little hurt at her nephew’s inattention. 

“Gentleman! Where? I don’t see any,” 
replied Walton, still speaking absently, and 
thinking of his game.. 

‘““Why, there! Nonsense! Now he’s gone! 
Why could not you have attended to me at 
first?” And aunt Matilda walked toward her 
seat, her chin a little elevated. 

Walton at once threw down his mallet, fol- 
lowed, and whispered an apology, which im- 
mediately recalled a smile to the thin lips of 
his devoted and placid-tempered relative. 

‘But about this gentleman,’’ pursued Wal- 
ton. ‘‘What manner of man was he, and out 
of which window did he look, and what did he 
look at?” 

“He looked at Rosamond, and it was at that 
window with the blind half off—that one at the 





front corner of the house that I saw him; and 
he was a tall, dark, handsome man, of about 
thirty years old, as nearly as I could judge, 
There was nothing very remarkable in his ap- 
pearance; but the wonder is, how he came in 
the third story of the house; for the house- 
keeper told us that the floors there were un- 
safe, and the rooms had not been entered for 
years.”’ 

“To be sure-—I heard that myself. I will go 
in and see what it all means; but not a word, 
please, to the girls; they might be alarmed, 
you know, with some idea of burglars.’’ 

“Gracious! I hope you don’t think 
gan aunt Matilda. 

But her nephew, hushing her with a sign, 
made a laughing apology to his fair comrades, 
who were already preparing for a new’ game, 
and went into the house. 

In the lobby he met one of the maids, who 
informed him that Mrs, Nancy was in her own 
room, and had been for some time. 

‘*Has any gentleman called this morning, or 
have you seen any one about the house?” in- 
quired Percival, carelessly. 

‘*No, sir; no one but yourself and the gen- 
tleman out there under the trees,” said the 
girl, glancing through the open door; and 
Walton, without asking any further questions, 
went up stairs, and before knocking at the 
housekeeper’s door, stood looking about him. 

‘«Where is the stair-case to that third story?” 
thought he. But before his mind could sug- 
gest a reply to its own question, he was startled 
by a murmur of voices from behind the door, 
at which he stood. 

‘‘Mrs. Nancy has company, it seems,” said 
he, half aloud, and knocked upon the door. 
The murmur of voices ceased immediately, but 
the door was not opened for a moment or two, 
so that, growing impatient, Percival knocked 
for the second time, when it was instantly 
opened by Nancy, who, however, held it in 
such a manner that no view of the interior of 
the room was possible. Through this crack, 
the peculiar eyes of the old woman stared out 
upon her visitor, with the strange, searching 
expression in their depths, which Walton Per- 
cival was growing to dislike, and almost to 
dread. . Feeling, however, that the dislike was 
unfounded, and not willing to confess the dread 
even to himself, he nodded pleasantly to the 
white, stern face, and said, 

««Excuse my intrusion. You were talking so 
busily that you did not hear my first knock.” 

‘“‘Talking! I am alone,” replied the old 
woman, coldly. 
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‘Surely I heard voices as I stood before the 
door,” persisted Walton. 


«It is impossible. I am entirely alone,” 
repeated Nancy. 

Mr. Percival smiled incredulously, and con- 
tinued, 

“T came in, however, to ask you what gen- 
tleman cecupies the third story of the house, 
and why 4) 

But to his infinite astonishment, the door 
was, at this moment, violently closed in his 
face, and the key was heard to turn sharply 
in the lock. ' 

«‘Well, by all that.is good and great!” ex- 
claimed Walton, staring about him, and unde- 
termined whether to be offended or amused. 

As he thus stood, a peal of thin, crackling 
laughter, close behind him, caused him to turn 
hastily, just in time to catch sight of an old 
woman, who, with hand on hips, and pallid, 
grotesque face turned over her shoulder, so as 
to fix her eyes upon him to the last, was slowly 
retreating down the side corridor, which, it 
will be remembered, bounded one side of the 
housekeeper’s room. 

‘“‘Mrs. Nancy!”’ exclaimed Percival, spring- 
ing to the entrance of the corridor, and looking 
eagerly down it. 

But not a creature was in sight, although it 
would have been impossible for any one to 
traverse half the length of the passage, in the 
instant during which Percival had lost, sight 
of the old woman. 

Springing down the passage, the young man 
seized the handle of the door leading into the 
housekeeper’s room from that side, and shook 
it violently. The door was locked, but was 
presently opened by Nancy herself, who, com- 
ing out into the passage, and closing and lock- 
ing the door behind her, put the key in her 
pocket, and contemptuously inquired, 

“Ts this the way gentlemen behave where 
you were brought up, sir?’’ 

‘‘What’s the meaning of all this foolery?” 
demanded Percival, too much excited to heed 
her taunt. ‘*Who was talking with you in 
your chamber, and who was the man looking 
out of the third-story window, and who is the 
old woman who just passed down this corridor, 
and, probably, into this door? Why, too, did 
you close your door in my face just now?” 

“Because I thought, from your questions, 
that you were either drunk, or insulting me 
with foolish jests,’’ replied the housekeeper, 
in her cold, calm voice, ‘There was no gen- 
tleman in the third story; there could be none, 
for there is no entrance to those rooms. No 








} one was with me in my chamber; and the old 


woman, who frightened you, was, probably, 
your own shadow. Are you satisfied?” 

“Not at all, my good woman, either with 
your information, or your manner of giving it. 
Pray, did my aunt, Mrs. Bartram, allow you 
to talk to her in this manner?” asked Mr. Per- 
cival, haughtily. 

“That was different—and I’m getting old. 
Young folks should put up with a good deal 
from old folks,” said the woman, half apolo- 
getically; and good-natured Walton was more 
than satisfied. 

‘*But about those people that I saw?” per- 
sisted he, ‘There was, certainly, an old 
woman who came to the entrance of this 
passage and looked at me xy 

‘I did,” interposed Nancy, in a loud, harsh 
voice, as if to:silence the question. 

Percival stared. 

«Then why not have said so?” asked he. 

Nancy made no reply, but passed him, and 
went toward the front stairs. The movement 
reminded the young man of one of his mental 
queries, and he put it aloud, 

«‘Where are the stairs leading to the third 
story, Nancy?” 

«There are none.” 

‘‘None whatever?” 

“No.” 

‘What became of them? 
have been some.” 

«‘They were pulled down, and burned,”’ re- 
plied Nancy; and closing the door at the foot 
of the stairs, she put a period to the sentence. 

‘How strange!’’ muttered Percival, going 
slowly back to the croquet-party. 





There must once 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘¢Wuat is the matter with them all, Rose?” 
asked Delia, in a low, impatient voice, as 
Walton Percival disappeared in the house, and 
Miss Matilda, with a face whose troubled pallor 
could not be concealed or denied, went slowly 
back to her seat. beneath the trees. 

“I don’t know—-perhaps nothing,” replied 
Rosamond, tapping her toe with her mallet, 
and wondering if this sudden alarm could be 
connected with the strange story her cousin 
had told her a little while before. Delia 
watched her sharply for a moment, then, with 
a forced laugh, exclaimed, 

‘‘Upon my word, Rosamond, you look like 
a conspirator. I believe you and Mr. Percival 
must have laid some plot this morning, and he 
has gone to look after it now. Is it not so?” 
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«Certainly ; conspiracy is my favorite amuse- 
ment, you know,” replied Rosamond, trying to 
turn off the question with a laugh. 

«Tt seems to me you like your cousin better 
than you did at first,” pursued Delia, with that 
bitter sweetness women occasionally use toward 
each other. Rosamond felt the honeyed sting, 
but could not confess it. 

«You liked him very well at first, I believe,” 
said she, carelessly. 

‘“H’m! Well enough; but not to the extent 
of rising before light to take romantic walks 
with him,” said Delia, so spitefully, that Rosa- 
mond lifted her clear eyes, fixed them for a 
moment steadily upon the flushed and angry 
face of her sister, aad then walked silently 
away. Delia ground the heel of her boot into 
the soft turf, and bit her lips. 

‘Let her go,’’ muttered she. ‘Why should 
Tcare for her anger? Why must she always 
come between me and everything? And giving 
me lectures on propriety, too, when she runs 
after a young man like this.” 

So Walton Percival, returning to the croquet- 
ground, found his late companions willing, but 
no longer eager to play; courteous, but not 
gay; and polite, instead of cordial. 

«They are vexed because I ran away,” con- 
cluded he, and forthwith made an apology, but 
no explanation, and, consequently, effected 
nothing toward restoring harmony. Next he 
proposed a drive, instead of more croquet; and 
the proposition met with eager acceptance, 
every one feeling that a change would be 
agreeable; but while the young ladies were 
away to dress, and Capt. Page to look at Icha- 
bod harnessing the horses, Walton stayed be- 
hind to reassure his aunt, and succeeded only 
in puzzling her still more by his declaration 
that there was not, and could not have been a 
man where her own eyes had seen one. 

“But, Walton, did you go up there and 
look?” persisted she, after a few moments of 
profound meditation. 

“No, dear aunt; for, as I just told you, there 
are no stairs to the third story, and no one 
can get up or down.” 

‘No stairs!” repeated Miss Percival. ‘Well, 


. there must have been some once, and where 


were they ?”’ 

“To be sure, where were they?’ repeated 
Percival, to himself. “I will find out. I be- 
lieve that old woman is a humbug.” And as 
he helped the ladies into the carriage, he could 
not help whispering to Rose, 

“More developments! The mystery thickens. 
Don’t fail to-night!” 





“No,” replied Rose, in the same tone; and 
a glance of intelligence passed between the 
cousins. Delia saw the glance, saw the whis- 
per, but could not catch a word of its meaning. 
A hot color overspread her dusky cheek; and 
she lowered her eyes lest their angry light 
should be too easily read. 

The relative position of the’party differed to- 
day from yesterday, Capt. Page preferring to sit 
upon the box and talk with Ichabod, and Miss 
Percival making room for Rose beside herself. 
Delia, therefore, sat with Walton Percival upon 
the forward seat, and, half turning her back 
upon him, feigned 'to be intently watching the 
roadside as they rolled along. Percival at 
first did not heed her, but a sudden gust of 
wind swept the little embroidered handkerchief 
from her hand, atid carried it to his breast. 
In removing it, the faint perfume of s2ndal- 


. wood exhaled from it, and rising to the young 


man’s brain with the species of intoxication 
which that-most oriental of all perfumes always 
excites, led him to carry it to his face. Delia 
turned and looked full upon him, her splendid 
eyes dilating with wonder and delight. Over- 
come by a young man’s idle impulse of gal- 
lantry, Percival pressed the little scented trifle 
to his lips, glanced across at his aunt and Rose, 
who were busy in adjusting their dresses har- 
moniously, and saw nothing, then restored the 
handkerchief to Delia, who received it with a 
burning blush. 

‘What have you been thinking of so ear- 
nestly?” inquired the young man, suddenly 
conscious of his own and his companion’s 
silence. 

“IT have been learning my lesson, or trying 
to,” replied Delia, almost in a whisper. 

«Your lesson—what is it? Teach it tome.” 
replied Walton, in the same voice. 

‘‘You have no need to learn it, fortunately,” 
murmured Delia, so bitterly, that the young 
man started, and looked at her more seriously 
than he yet had done. But Miss Percival’s 
dress was at last arranged, and she turned to 
her nephew with some trivial remark, and then 
conversation continued general through the 
drive. But Percival’s feelings, or, perhaps, 
nothing more than his curiosity, was touched; 
and he was not a man to remain long unsatis- 
fied in any matter where his own exertions 
would avail; so, in helping the ladies from the 
carriage, he reversed his style of helping them 
in, and it was to Delia he last gave his hand, 
and to Delia he whispered, 

“Come into the garden with me, I want to 
speak to you.” 
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Delia flushed crimson, lifted her slumberous } rays,” replied Delia, curtly. @Percival looked 


eyes to his with a gesture of assent, then 
allowed them to travel forward to Rose’s re- 
treating figure with ill-concealed triumph in 
the glance. Percival smiled ever so slightly, 
and turned toward the garden-path, repeating, 

“Come!” 

«What is it?” asked Delia, gracefully gather- 
ing her trailing dress in both hands, and show- 
ing the handsome feet, of which she was par- 
donably proud. 

“IT want to talk with you a little, my dear 
cousin—by adoption. We have not seen very 
much of each other since rx 

«Since you were horrified from my side by 
discovering that I was not Rosamond,” said 
Delia, with an effective glance up, and then 
down. 

‘“‘ Horrified! 
agine another 
appointment I 
ing you were 
posed?” 

“Excuse me, if in turn I exclaim, ‘How 
absurdly you talk!’ Do you really mean to 
say that you had rather I were your own 
cousin, than that Rose should be?” 

“Now, really, that will"not do; it is posi- 
tively unfair to make so invidious a reply, as 
that question demands,” said Percival, laugh- 
ing, and at the same time wondering, if he were 
forced to give a truthful reply, what it would 





How absurd! Cannot you im- 
emotion, another sort of dis- 
may have experienced in find- 
not as near to me as I sup- 


be. Delia tossed her head, and smiled dis- 
dainfully. 
‘Glittering generalities’ are safer, to be 


sure, than direct statements. A charming day, 
is it not?” 

‘A little cloudy, just now, with threatenings 
of a storm,” replied Percival, looking merrily 
into her eyes, which sunk beneath the gaze. 

“IT wanted to ask you,” continued he, pre- 
sently, ‘‘what you meant by learning your 
lesson—the lesson that I, fortunately, had no 
need to learn? What is the lesson?” 

‘Humility, dependence, deference to your 
superiors,” replied the girl, with passionate 
bitterness. ‘‘That is the lesson I have been 
trying for years to learn, and have not learned, 
and shall break my heart over, and still leave 
it unlearned.” 

‘‘Delia, what is this, you say to me?” ex- 
claimed Percival, really shocked, ‘‘It cannot 
be that you have any need for these unhappy 
feelings. Your position with my sunny-tem- 
pered cousin A 

«“A temper may be so sunny as to scorch and 
blister those exposed to its direct and unbroken 





at her keenly. 

‘Delia, do you mean that Rosamond treats 
you ill?” asked he. 

“You would not answer me when I asked 


} you ® question no more invidious than that, 


and I imitate your caution. It is not my 
place to complain to you of your cousin and 
my—my mistress, we might as well call her,” 
said Delia, her glowing color and flashing eyes 
suggesting the tempest within, although its 
outward manifestations were vigorously sub- 
dued. 

‘‘Rosamond consi@ers herself rather your 
sister than your mistress, I am perfectly sure,” 
} said Percival, gently. 

‘Before people—yes, and very often in pri- 
vate; but it requires an excellent heart, and 
great strength of mind in any woman to resist 
the temptation to tyrannize, more or less, over 
a dependent, and especially one so friendless 
; and forlorn as IL.” . 

3 «You, friendless and forlorn ?” echoed Per- 
cival, incredulously. 








Delia raised her eyes to his; they were 
eee with tears, and so pathetic in their 
timid appeal that the young man felt sorely 
} tempted to dry them with his kisses. As it 
} was, he tenderly took her hand and softly 


2 
} repeated, 


‘+How can you be friendless, dear?” 

«Am Lnot? Rosamond is fond of me when 
I do not contradict or thwart her, or fail to 
satisfy her demands; but, beyond her, whom 
have I'in‘all the world?” 

‘“‘You hav@éme, Delia. You have a friend, a 
} warm ally, # defender, an advocate, a cousin; 
nay, a brother, if you will, for the present, and 
for the future, who knows ye 

“For the future, Rosamond’s husband,” 
interrupted Delia, turning away her face. 

‘“‘Why should you say that? I have no pre- 
sent intention of becoming any one’s husband; 
nor have I the least reason to suppose that 
Rosamond would aecept meas a husband. She 
hardly likes me as yet.” 

“She seemed to like you well enough this 
morning while I watched you walking up and 
down this path, talking so confidentially,” 
pouted Delia. 

Percival laughed again. 

‘‘Our talk was not so confidential as yours 
and mine have been during the last half hour,” 
said he. ‘*And who knows but that Rosamond 
is watching us and drawing the same conclu- 
sions in her turn that you did?” 

“I was not watching you, I was watching 
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her,” stammerel Delia, blushing all over her 
face and neck. 

«A fine distinction! You should have been 
a lawyer,” replied Percival, with mock gravity. 
«But now, remember this, Delia; you are 
never to say again that you have no friend, no 
one to care for, protect, and defend you, for in 
me you have the warmest of friends, the most 
earnest of advocates; and you are always to 
call upon me in any trouble or emergency as 
freely as if I were your brother. Will you 
promise to do so?” 

“TI promise most gratefully,’? murmured 
Delia. « 

Percival raised the hand he still held to his 
lips, saying, 

‘Then thus we seal the compact.” 

Delia, without speaking, raised her dewy 
eyes to the face of her new friend, and some- 
thing in the glance, he knew not what, em- 
boldened him to clasp his arm about her supple 
waist, and repeat the kiss upon the ripe lips, 
whose pathetic curve blended so bewitchingly 
with the coquettish pout still lingering around 
them. 

“Mr. Percival! Oh, for shame!” exclaimed 
Delia, as the kiss ended; and at the same time 
a somewhat stern voice called from behind the 
shrubs at their back. 

‘*Walton! Are you here?”’ 

“Pardon! Indeed, I could not help it, and 
it is only this once,’’ rapidly murmured Walton, 
and tifen aloud, 

*‘ Yes, aunt, here I am.” Dp 

«Oh! I did not know,” and \ , 
appeared from behind .the lilacs? 
at once so shocked and so confusi 
cival was sure she had been neay 
witness his little indiscretion. She did not, 
however, ask or afford time for him to offer 
any explanation; but pausing where she stood, 
waited for him to approach, and then said,. 

*¢There is some serious trouble at the house, 
Walton, and if Miss Delia will excuse you, I 
should be glad of your advice.” 

_ “Certainly, aunt;” and Walton, seeing that 
Delia had already disappeared, offered his arm 
to his aunt, and escorted her toward the house. 










CHAPTER VII. 


«I want a little help, too, aunt Mat,” began 
Walton, before his aunt could speak. <I fear 
I have offended Delia very much, indeed, and 
I want you to act as mediator.” 

‘* Ah!” dryly ejaculated Miss Matilda. «And 
of what nature is the offence?” 





‘‘Now, my dear aunt, you know that you 
were peeping from behind that lilac-bush, and 
saw me kiss her, and saw her tear away and 
flash indignant scorn at me, and all the rest, 
just as well as I see you a.minute later. Now 
didn’t you?” 

‘‘T am not in the habit of peeping, Walton,” 
replied Miss Matilda, still unmollified. 

“That is precisely what Delia just said. Is 
it a universal feminine trait to deny that soft 
impeachment?” 

‘How did you happen to commit such a 
breach of propriety, Walton?” severely in- 
quired Miss Matilda. 

“Why, I hardly know, except that I felt a 
great deal/of pity and sympathy for her for- 
lorn and friendless condition, and had been 
offering myself as a champion and kinsman; 
and Delia looked so unhappy, that really, aunt 
Mat——”’ 

«© And to show that you understood her for- 
lorn and friendless condition, you insulted her 
as you would not have done if. iad 

‘Really, aunt’ Matilda, if I thought you 
meant what you say ” began Mr. Percival, 
becoming suddenly grave. 

But Miss Matilda,in turn interrupted him. 

‘‘Well, we won’t fight over it, Walty, and it 
was a foolish thing for you to do; but still it is 
my theory that no woman is kissed, or in any 
manner treated familiarly by a gentleman, un- 
less she first has given occasion and invitation; 
so I do not believe that you will need any 
mediator with Miss Delia; and I only hope the 
reconciliation will not end in the way the quar- 
rel began.”’ 

‘Oh! how bitter and unsparing you women 
are with each other!’ exclaimed Walton, a 
little angrily. ‘And the very ones wh6, like 
you, are angels of goodness to the men for 
whom they come, are the first to throw stones at 
the women by whom those men are attracted.” 

‘You do not mean that you really care for 
that girl, Walton!’’ exclaimed Miss Matilda, 
uneasily. « 

‘I care to see her well treated and kindly 
judged,” replied her nephew, somewhat sul- 
lenly. 

««That she shall be by me, at least,” replied 
Miss Matilda, shortly; and after a moment 
added, ‘But if she is to make trouble between 
us two, Walty, it will not endear her to me. 
You cannot expect quite that.” 

‘No one and nothing shall make trouble be- 
tween us, dear aunt, and mother. No woman 
in the world has yet approached your place 
in my heart, nor do I think one ever will!” 
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exclaimed Pereival, with honest emotion in his 
yoice; and aunt Mat wiping her eyes, held up 
her trembling lips for a kiss. 

««It may not be as sweet as the last one you 
had, but it is, perhaps, quite as honest,” whis- 
pered she. 

«A Parthian arrow! Well, you have had the 
last word; and now that being ended, tell me 
what is the row at the house. Has Capt. Page 
been offering himself?” 

“To whom, pray? Not to any one that I 
have heard of,” replied Miss Matilda, with a 
little prim confusion. ‘No, the trouble is with 
the servants; the cook.and chambermaid say 
they are going to leave us directly.” 

«Phew! There isa revolution in the kitchen, 
it seems. What is the complaint?” 

«Why, that is the absurd part of it,” re- 
plied Miss Percival, contemptuously. ‘The 
silly creatures say they are afraid, and that 
the house is haunted, and all sorts of stuff. If 
it was their food, or their work, or their wages, 
one could remedy, or, at least, argue the mat- 
ter; but noises, and ghosts—what is one to say 
to such complaints as that?” 

‘What have they seen or heard?” asked 
Percival, gravely; and mentally taking a much 
more serious view of the matter than he would 
have done twenty-four hours earlier. 

‘Oh, dear, I don’t know! I will let Susan 
tell it over again, if you like tohear. I hardly 
listened to what she said, but sent her back to 
her work ‘with a flea in her éar.’ ” 

‘What does the housekeeper say?” asked 
Percival, smiling absently at his aunt’s quota- 
tion. 

‘Nothing. I went to her with the women at 
my heels, but she only stared at us with those 
great, black eyes, and told me I must manage 
my own servants myself.” 

‘‘She is not a very practicable person,”’ said 
Percival, smiling at the recollection of his 
morning’s interview with the old woman. 
“‘ Well, if you will call Susan into your cham- 
ber, I should like to hear what she has to say.” 

‘You certainly shall. Go up stairs, and I 
will bring her along.” 

Percival obeyed; and as he strode up the 
stairs and along the gallery, his thoughts 
reverted to Delia, and he began to wonder 
whether her suggestions regarding Rosamond 
could be founded in truth; and then whether 
his aunt’s judgment of Delia was utterly pre- 
judiced and false, or whether and at this 
point he turned the latch of Miss Matilda’s 
door, and opening it slowly, found the grin- 
ning and malignant face of the old woman, 








whom he had: seen in thegmorning, thrust 
through the aperture, and nearly touching his 
own. With an exclamation of horror the young 
man started back, still holding the door, and 
thus nearly closing it. The next instant, how- 
ever, he recovered his presence of mind, and 
rapidly entering the room, glanced behind the 
door, and then through the chamber: No one 
was in it, nor were there any signs of a hasty 
departure by any other exit. 

‘‘How very strange! I don’t wonder the 
servants won't stay!’’ exclaimed he, aloud; and 
a sharp and crackling laugh close in his ear 
seemed to reply. Hurriedly throwing open the 
door, Percival glanced into the gallery. It was 
empty, as was the stair-case; and he still stood 
staring down the latter when his aunt appeared, 
followed by Susan, a tidy, Nova Scotia girl of 
Scotch extraction, and not likely to be carried 
away by undue fancies, especially where a 
solid question of dollars and cents was in- 
volved. She dropped her little eurtesy to the 
young gentleman, and stood, pale and trem- 
bling, beside the door. 

«Sit down, Susan,” began Mr. Percival, 
gently; ‘‘sit down and compose yourself. My 
aunt tells me that you have got nervous in this 
old house.” 

‘‘T’m not one of the nervous sort, please, sir; 
and I like the place, and the work, and the 
wages, and the folks all first rate, sir, but » 

«‘There, there, Susan, don’t cry! There is 
nothing to ery about, you know; and I want 
you to tell me the whole story quietly and sen- 
sibly, like a good girl as you are.”’ ” 

«‘T’ll—try—sir.””. And Susan gulped down 
the next sdb, rubbed her eyes upon a cotton 
handkerchief as fervently as if they had been 
made of silver, and she was cleaning them, and 
raised her head attentively. 

“That’s right, Susan. Now tell me what 
you have seen or heard that has frightened 
you? Begin at the beginning.” 

«* Well, sir, last night, when me and Katy 
were just a retiring into bed, sir, and the light 
blowed out, something awful came into the 


” 





room 

“Something awful! Did you see it?” 

“No, sir, but I felt it,’’ said Susan, shud- 
dering at the recollection. ‘And every minute 
I expected it to lay hold of me.”’ 

‘«Pshaw! I didn’t think you'd beso foolish.” 

“I’m not foolish, sir,” answered Susan, in- 
dignantly. “I heard it. Katy did, too, and she 
fell down, and thinks she was knocked down.” 

‘Katy was frightened, and the noise was 
made by a mouse, and you lost your wits.” 
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**No, indeed, gir. It made my flesh crawl, 
it did, sir, to feel that awful something in the 
room. It was a spirit, sir,’’ she said, in an 
awed voice. ‘Then there was a laugh, an un- 
earthly one, and we both jumped into bed, 
covered our heads, and didn’t know nothing 
more till morning.” 

“You foolish girl! I see just how it all was; 
either the cook or you stumbled against the 
other in the dark, and without waiting for ex- 
planations, you both got scared; and the laugh 
was either fancy, or Ichabod in the next cham- 
ber. So that is out of the way—and what comes 
next?” 

‘* Well, sir, when we came down in‘the morn- 
ing, the kitchen door wouldn’t come open no- 
way for ever so long; it was just as though 
some one held it on the other side, for it would 
give’ a little, and then it would shut, until all 
at once, when I just shook the latch the least 
mite with one hand, the door flew wide open, 
and after that there wasn’t the least mite of 
trouble.” 

“Lock out of order. It must be repaired. 
What next?’ inquired Mr. Percival, coolly. 

‘Well, sir, there was a good deal,” replied 
Susan, a little huffishly. ‘There was noises in 
the pantry, like some one a-clattering of dishes; 
and the tins came all tumbling down, though I 
set them up myself as snug as need be; and 
things kept dropping out of Katy’s hands just 
as if.some one twitched ’em, and so it kept on; 
but the best of all, and what made me and 
Katy come to Miss Percival was, Katy went 


own cellar to get the vegetables for dinner, 


and I was in the kitchen cleaning the knives, 
when just as she got down, she give an awful 
screech, and hollered, ‘Susan!’ twice over as 
quick as she could fetch her breath; so I, not 
thinking of what it was, and so not looking for 
anything, run down, and there was the cook 
all of a heap at the foot of the stairs, and right 
before her, not two yards off, there was the 
ugliest, hatefullest old woman that ever you 
see, setting on a wash-tub turned bottom side 
up, and she a-sticking her hands into her sides, 
and staring at Katy, and grinning, as they say, 
like a chess-i-cat.” 

‘Did you go up to her?” 

‘«No, indeed, sir, I was too seared for fear 
she’d come up to me to stop long where I was. 
I just hawled Katy up by an arm, and we both 
took up them stairs as if the old creeter was 
after us—which I don’t know but what she was 
him,”’? added Susan, in an awe-stricken tone, at 
which neither of her auditors could refrain 
from smiling. 





‘Well, is that all?” inquired Percival, as the 
little maid ceased. 


“Yes, sir. So soon as me and Katy got up 
stairs, we came to the sitting-room, and told 
Miss Percival that we couldn’t stay noway; and 
we'll like it, sir, if we could be sent over to the 
stage tavern to-night, for we darsn’t, either of 
us, stay another night in the house.” 

“But you wouldn’t go and leave us without 
anybody in the house, not even a dinner pre- 
pared!” expostulated Miss Matilda; and Per- 
cival added, 

‘No, Susan, you never could be go dis- 
obliging, I am sure; and if you will stay until 
to-morrow morning, I will give you each five 
dollars, and pay your expenses back to town.” 

Susan hesitated; she was not insensible to 
her young master’s flattering appeal, still less 
could she deny the charms of five dollars for 
one day’s work; but, excepting love, terror is 
the most absorbing, and the most selfish of pas- 
sions; and weighed against it, Susan’s allegi- 
ance and Susan’s avarice kicked the beam, and 
shaking her head, she muttered, 

“T darsn’t, sir—I darsn’t, nohow.”’ 

‘And you absolutely insist upon going to- 
night?” demanded Percival, sternly. 

«Yes, sir. We’ll get dinner and clear away; 
but we want to leave by five o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

‘Very well. Of course, you expect no wages, 
and you will be obliged to pay nearly three 
dollars for your’ traveling expenses; but you 
shall go, if you wish. If you conclude to accept 
my first offer, and stay until to-morrow morn- 
ing, you still have the opportunity, and may 
avail of it at any time before five o’clock.” 

Susan shook her head. 

“No, sir, I’m much obliged to you; but I 
wouldn’t stop for ten dollars. I darsn’t, no- 
ways.” 

“Very well. You may go down stairs, 
Susan.”’ 

And Susan went. As the door closed, Walton 
turned to his aunt, and raising his eyebrows, 
asked, 

«Could I have fought the battle any bet- 
ter?” 

“No, I don’t see that you.could—but what is 
to be done?” 

««We must think about it; and you had better 
see if the cook is not open to the bribe that 
little wretch refused. Then we must call Mrs, 
Nancy to council.” 

“Ugh!” shivered Miss Matilda. ‘I hate to 
speak to that creature. She is the worst thing 
that haunts the house, after all.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. } 

Bur Mrs. Nancy, when called to council, 
proved as impracticable as before, merely 
shaking her head, and muttering something 
about a pack of fools. 

«But if these girls go, Mrs. Nancy, whom 
can we find to do the housework?” anxiously 
inquired Miss Percival, too distressed to be 
indignant. 

«I suppose you will have to do it yourselves, 
except what I can do, which isn’t much. Mrs. 
Bartram and I didn’t have all this fuss and 
parade that you do—and we got along well 
enough. I suppose you can do so, too, if you 
try,’ replied Nancy, ungraciously. ‘Or, if 
you can’t, you can go away,” added she, turn- 
ing toward her own room. 

‘«My nephew and Miss Thorne have to stay 
here, and, of course, I must stay with them,” 
replied Miss Matilda, with dignity. 

‘‘But the other girl and man needn’t, need 
they ?” asked the old woman, with a sneer, very 
trying even to Miss Percival’s meek temper; so 
much so, in fact, that she returned without 
reply-to herown room, where she acquainted 
her nephew with the ill-result of her interview. 

‘¢Well, never mind, aunt Mat,” replied that 
young gentleman, with a sort of indefinite 
attempt at cheerfulness, ‘“‘we’ll weather it} 
somehow. Don’t say anything to the girls or| 
the captain just yet.” | 


ee 
nen 





The hours passed, and no signs of concession 
from the mutineers, no signs of rescue from 
other quarters; and at three o’clock Mr. Per- 
cival went out to the stable to inform Ichabod 
that he was to drive the two women and their 
luggage to Glynn that evening at five. 

“Yes, sir, I know,” replied Ichabod, gravely. } 
“They was telling me, sir, that they was afeard | 
0’ the spooks.” 

‘Afraid of their own shadows, you had } 
better say,” replied Percival, whose temper 
had become slightly ruffled in the course of 
the day. 

Ichabod, who was cleaning a harness, looked 
shrewdly up, then down again, and rubbed the 
brass P. upon the blinder as bright as a mirror 
before he replied. 

‘‘ Well, sir, I’m not so clear as to that. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was more than their 
shadows the lasses see.” 

“Pho! You are not getting frightened, too, 
I hope?” 

“No, sir, I’m not getting frightened, too,” 
slowly replied Ichabod. ‘It takes a goodish 
bit to frighten me; though, perhaps, somebody 
else had better say it for me; and I have no 








intention of quitting until you do, sir, if there’s 
a dozen old women instead of one trying to 
drive me off. But women, sir, you know, are 
different; and we’d ought to make allowances.” 

“Yes, yes; but after the allowances are 
made, Ichabod, who is to do the work of the 
house? That is what my aunt and I are anxious 
to know,” replied Percival, impatiently. 

‘‘Well, sir’—and Ichabod paused to take 
another dip of water, and another dab of 
whiting upon his polishing-cloth before he con- 
tinued—*‘I was going to say, sir, that there’ll 
be no use in getting another pair of women to 
be seared off just as them are, for we couldn’t 
keep ’em, nor they couldn’t keep the story, and 
the house would get a bad name. So, sir, if 
you and the ladies, and the other gentleman, 
was a mind t6 rough it a little, and sort of 
camp out, as it were, without much ceremony, 
why, I’m considerable of a cook, sir, and I’d 
take hold, and do my best in the kitchen and 
std@ble, and maybe the ladies, among them, 
could manage the fancy jobs, like setting out 
the table, and fixing up their own rooms; and 
I suppose that old woman would give us a help- 
ing hand now and then; and so, sir” 

The dinner-bell cut short the amplification 
of Ichabod’s idea; but Mr. Percival had already 
seized it, and exclaimed triumphantly, 

‘That is a capital plan, Ichebod, and by it 
we get rid of all the trouble and mortification 
of going through the same scene with another 
set of servants which we have with these. I, 
for one, am quite willing to rough it, as you 
say; and an old sailor like Capt. Page will be 
a capital ally. As for the ladies, we must con- 
trive to spare them everything but the orna- 
mental part of the work; and I don’t doubt 
they will be as much pleased as I am.” 

The result proved Mr. Percival a true pro- 
phet, for when, at dinner-time, he informed 
his guests that the servile insurrection of the 
morning had ended in revolution, and that 
they were now reduced to the condition of the 
French aristocracy, after the Reign of Terror, 
and were, in fact, to become their own ser- 
vants, the announcement was received with 
exclamations of mirth and satisfaction. 

‘<I have long been cértain that I had a talent 
for house-maid’s work, and I shall now under- 
take it,” said Rosamond, gayly. 

«And I should like to lay the table, and 
put the parlors to right, and make things 
pretty, generally,” said Delia, slowly, looking 
about the dismally decorous room, with its 
formal, old-fashioned furniture and dingy dra- 
peries. 
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** And I shall overlook Ichabod, and help the 
house-maid,’’ said aunt Matilda. 

“And we must ‘stand-by’ to pull and haul 
generally, Percival,” said Capt. Page. 

In fact, all were ready and willing; all, ex- 
cept the housekeeper, who, solemn and silent 
in her place at the head of the table, neither 
spoke or looked the slightest notice of anything 
that passed. Neither eating, drinking, or 
speaking, she performed the services of the 
table like an automaton; and so soon as the 
dinner was ended retired to her own room. 

‘*It seems rather droll for the only servant 
in the house to be the only person who is to do 
nothing,” remarked Walton Percival, in a low 
tone to his aunt. 

‘And why does she sit at the head of the 
table?” asked Delia, a little superciliously. 

‘Mrs. Bartram directed that she should 
remain, and should have that room, and sit at 
the table with us. It is rather unpleasant to 
be sure, but +4 

And Miss Matilda broke off with the dis- 
tressed expression she was rather apt to wear. 

‘Do you find it unpleasant?’’ asked Rosa- 
mond, brightly, ‘Now I think it is quite 
amusing to see her. She is so like a wax figure, 
and keeps that solemn expression through 
everything so perfectly. And then, cousin 
Matilda, she certainly relieves you of the 
trouble of pouring coffee and tea, and helping 
to pudding. We will consider that to be her 
duty. But who clears off the table?” 

“Susan will do it to-day,” replied Miss 
Matilda, ringing the bell. ‘We will not dis- 
play our new arrangements to the admiring 
eyes of the rebels, but to-morrow we must 
settle the question in earnest.” 

‘Allow me to volunteer,” said Capt. Page. 
“IT will make it my regular duty to remove the 
courses, bring whatever may be needed in the 
course of ‘the meal, and clear the table at the 
end.”’ 

“A vote of thanks to the captain; but as 
virtue is its own reward, he will have the plea- 
sure of being associated with the fair parlor- 
maid, who will have to assist in the more 
esthetic portions of the service. Ah! that I 
had spoken in time! I suppose, Page, there 
is no hope of persuading you to relinquish the 
office!’’ exclaimed Percival. 

‘‘Not the least,’’ replied the captain, laugh- 
ingly; while Delia blushed, glanced timidly at 
Percival, and when ‘his eye was upon her, 
looked deprecatingly at Rosamond, who was 
smiling just a little scornfully, and at Miss 
Percival, who was decidedly frowning. 








The dinner ended rather hurriedly, as the 
maids were anxious to be off, and Miss Perci- 
val was resolved to exact the last possible mo- 
ment of service from them; and the young 
people adjourned to the lawn for another game 
of croquet. They were still engaged in it, 
when the light wagon came round to the side- 
door, received the two women and their trunks, 
and drove rapidly away. 

‘Hurrah for independence! Down with the 
tyrants, and every man his own servant!’’ ex- 
claimed Rosamond, whirling her mallet above 
her head, as the wagon passed out of sight; 
and her companions echoed her sentiment ag 
merrily and as heartily as it was uttered. 

Another game, and Miss Matilda appeared 
at the door to say, 

‘We dined so early that. Ichabod and [ 
thought it best to have a tea-time, and every- 
thing is ready. Will you come in?” 

The tea proved a substantial one, consisting 
of hot short-cakes, dipped toast, stewed rhu- 
barb, and various little side-dishes, whose com- 
position none undertook to explain. 

Tt was eaten merrily and with appetite, and 
a vote of compliment to Ichabod unanimously 
passed. At the close of the meal, Capt. Page 
commenced his duties by placing the dishes 
upon a table, which Ichabod had set ready for 
them in the lobby; and Delia, with many pretty 
preparations, such as a dainty, little white 
apron, sleeves turned back from her handsome 
hands, water brought from the kitchen by Capt. 
Page, and towel and soap found by Percival, 
who also collected the teacups and spoons for 
her, proceeded to wash the delicate old China, 
and set it by in the closet. Rosamond volun- 
teered to help also; but finding that Delia pre- 
ferred her other assistants, withdrew to the 
door-step, where she sat with a book upon her 
knee, and her head upon her hand, making a 
very pretty picture in the sunset, and herself 
all unconscious of the effect. 

Later, came some games of cards, a little 
reading aloud, much jerry talk; and then the 
family separated for their own rooms, Percival 
contriving to give Rosamond a look of reminder 
as she passed him, to which she replied with a 
nod. 

In their own room, Delia professing herself 
tired to death, undressed at once and lay down 
in bed. Rosamond moved about the room for 
awhile, and then shading the lamp from her 
sister’s eyes, sat down beside it with a book. 
Delia stared in surprise. 

“Why, aren’t you coming to bed, Rosa- 
mond?” 
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«Not quite yet, I am not sleepy, and I want 
to finish this book. The light doesn’t trouble 
you, does it?” 

“Oh, no! Only I should'think you would be 
tired, and want to sleep.” 

««By-and-by. Go to sleep yourself and get 
rested for your labors of to-morrow,” said 
Rosamond, feeling a little remorseful at thought 
of deceiving her sister. Delia said no more, 
and after a few moments slept soundly. Rosa- 
mond read on, although her eyes passed over 
the words with only the vaguest idea of their 
meaning, and wandered incessantly to her 
watch, placed in its stand beside the lamp. At 
last the hands pointed to twelve, and rising 
softly, Rosamond laid down her book, and 
noiselessly stepped across the room, having 
taken the precaution to change her boots for 
soft slippers when she first came up stairs. 
The handle of the door turned noiselessly, the 
hinges did not creak, and Rosamond stood in 
the corridor, her heart throbbing: painfully, 
her breath seeming to die away in her throat, 
and her fingers cold and trembling. 

‘¢ What a fool I am!” thought she, and softly 
closed the door behind her, and remained in 








SONG OF T 


Wir fingers aching and numb, 
And a kerchief tied over her head, 
A woman swung her heavy broom, 
While her eyes with dust were red. 
Sweep, sweep, sweep, 
Room after room! 
And still with a voice of querulous pitch, 
She sang the song of the broom. 
Work, work, work! 
From weary chime to chime! 
Work, work, work! 
As if running a match with Time! 
Broom, and dust-pan, and brush ; 
Brush, and dust-pan, and broom ; 
And no one would know, when all is done, 
That I'd ever swept the room. 


the utter darkness waiting for a sign. Some 
one stood beside her, and silently led the way 
toward the great hall in the center of the 
house.; Rosamond as silently followed, and on 
emerging from the corridor into the gallery 
surrounding the hall, was able to perceive that 
her conductor was a man, but, as it seemed to 
her, taller and larger than Percival. Could it 
be Capt. Page—and if so? Rosamond blushed 
scarlet in the darkness, and pausing, mur- 
mured, 

«‘ Walton, is that you?” 

The figure turned, came slowly toward her, 
and, stopped so close that her half-extended 
hand would have met his. By the dim star- 
light Rosamond eagerly scanned his face; it 
was not Walton’s; it was not Capt. Page’s; it 
was that of a stranger—of a tall, dark man, 
with a stern and melancholy face, and eyes 
that seemed to appeal with even piteous ear- 
nestness to hers. Strangest of all, he was 
dressed in the costume of thirty years back! 

A heavy shiver ran through Rosamond’s 








frame, and staggering against the wall, she 
} covered her face with her hands. 
} (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


~~ 


HE BROOM. 


Oh"! men with dirty boots! 
Oh! muddy men and boys! 
It’s wearing out the carpets ye are, 
As well as making a noise. 
Tracking the dirt all over the house, 
And wearing the broom to a stump; 
While my back is bowed like the Grecian-bend, 
Or as if I had a hump. 
With*thands all tired and lame, 
In a mud-bespattered room, 
A woman all unknown to fame, 
Stood leaning on her broom. 
Sweep, sweep, sweep! 
Morning, and night, and noon! 
And still with a voice of querulous pitch, 





She sang this song of the broom. L. W. 
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BY MRS. A. E. 


WOODBURY. 





I know a little winsome maid, 
I'd give the world to gain her love; 
Full well she reads my heart’s warm thought 
For her, yet seems it not to move; 
For when my eyes the tender tale, 
In unmistaken language speak, 
And part my lips to tell her all, 
The charmer, with a sudden freak, 
Begins to trill some lightsome song, 
Or, with soft langh, has left my side, 


And angrily, think I, “The minx 
Is not worth wooing for my bride.” 
But after, when a sadder mood 
Brings to her eye the unwonted tear, 
My heart cries, “Mine! She shall be mine! 
Come, little one, thy home is here!” 
Qh! cruel, witching, April maid! 
Tll seek her, and, in “words that burn,” 
So earnest will unfold my love, 
That she shall give hers in return. 
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KING AT A THING. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





I.—HIS STORY. 
Ir had been very hot all day, and now the 
clouds were scudding over the sky, bringing 


not know why, I’m sure. 1 hope I didn’t look 
reproving; but the fact is, I ought not to be 
round with gay, young folks—my sober face 


a refreshing coolness with them, as well as seems to act like a constant check upon them. 


the prospect of a speedy rain. 


; Not that I am so very much older, for I am but 


Father declared it would storm before morn- ; four years Dan’s senior, he being twenty-three; 
ing, and the hay must be got in; so there was } but then Jean is only nineteen; and I suppose 
nothing for it but that Dan and I should buckle } I seem very old to her. 


to, and get it in that night. So at it we went, 
pitching the hay into the rack with a celerity 
that spoke strength of muscle, at least. 

And when we drove up to the barn with the 
first load, there was cousin Jean up in the hay- ; 
mow hunting for eggs. We drove up until the } 
fragrant load was only a little way below her. 
Spying us, she came to the very edge of the 
great window. 

“Oh, Dan! let me jump!” she cried, eagerly, 
all ready to spring at the first word of assent. 

“‘Come,”’ he said, stretching up his arms to 
her, and she threw herself down with an im- 
petus that flung both off their balance to sink 
in the slippery, treacherous material; but in a 
moment Jean was up again laughing merrily. 

How she worked with us to get it-in, her 
little white hands grasping the fork with such 
force, making vigorous plunges, and leading 
one to think she was going to raise at least a 
quarter of the load at once; and succeeding so 
far as to fish up a few meagre wisps of hay, 


wouldn’t turn his head to look at. 

But she.worked busily on, nevertheless, while 
merry jokes and laughter were constantly fly- 
ing between her and Dan; and all the still 
air around echoed to the sound of their light 
laughter. 

I watched them furtively—those two; it 
seemed to me there must be some secret under- 
standing between them. How Jean would laugh 
and pout all in a breath, as it were, and talk 
with Dan, sometimes teasing, sometimes scold- 
ing in serio-comic style, which brought a smile 
even to my sober face; then petting him in 
such a way as fairly drove me frantic, until at 
last I climbed up in the mow with my fork, 
and left them to have it out to themselves. 

Once or twice, when she was at the merriest, 
Thad caught her eye, and she suddenly sobered 
for a sate while she flushed scarlet; I do 





Ah, well! I wonder if she remembers when 
she used to live with us years ago. She was 
not our own cousin; but she never knew the 
difference, because she was so young when 
aunt Margaret died, and she came to live with 
us. She was a little, loving, clinging thing, 
and we were very fond of her. I wonder if 
she remembers how she used to follow me 
around the house and farm; how, the moment 
I seated myself, she would climb on my knee, 
winding her arms round my neck, and lay her 
little golden head on my shoulder. I was 
fifteen, then, and she was only seven. Per- 
haps she does not. remember, but then she 
used to think there was no one like cousin 
Malcolm! She and Dan were forever quar- 
reling. They could never agree for an hour. 

And how she used to 'tell me all ‘her little 
troubles. If her doll, or any of her playthings, 
was broken, it was always laid carefully by 
until cousin Maleolm got home. Then she was 
sure it would be mended, if that were possible: 
or, if not, it would be replaced by something 
else. I used to spend nearly all my pocket- 
money, in those days, for my little golden- 
haired Jean, and enjoyed it best that way. 

How: happy she was when mother allowed 
her‘to hem a handkerchief for me. She would 
sit in her low rocking-chair, and stitch away 
with her little mouth pursed up, and unaccus- 
tomed wrinkles in her sunny brow, taking each 
stitch with a tremulous exactness, examining 
it on both sides to see that it was only barely 
visible; refusing to go and play, or rest from 
her labor at all, until the momentous affair 
was accomplished. Then how she flushed up, 
and how delighted she looked at my praise, 
fully believing me when I said that it was 
hemmed so very nicely, that I must only carry 
it on the greatest. possible occasions, 

Oh! I know she loved me then; and when, 
after her eighth birthday, her uncle sent for 
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her to go with them to the West, there was no 
one in the family from whom she parted with 
such bitter tears as from me. 

How well I recall that day! Kind as my 
father and mother had always been to her, and 
dearly as she loved them, she parted from them 
with many tears, it is tre, but with a tolerable 
degree of composure. Dan she left with a ‘cool 
kiss and touch of the hand. 

But I had withdrawn to the kitchen. 
old enough and manly énough to be ashamed 
of tears, and I could not keep them back; still 
I was resolved no one should see them save my 
little cousin, for whom they were shed. 

I stood leaning against the window wiping 
my eyes, when I heard her light step. 

‘“‘Oh, Malcolm!’’ she cried, ‘I do feel. so 
bad;” and in a moment she was clinging to my 
neck, crying as though her heart would break. 

At that my sham manliness forsook me, and 
I broke down utterly; so we mingled our tears 
together, with promises never, never to forget 


I was 


each other. 

‘And remember, Malcolm’’—these were her 
parting words—‘‘I am your own little sister, 
and I shall come back here some time and live 
with you. I shall always love you best of any- 
body in the world, you have been so good to 
me, you best of brothers!?’ 

How distinctly I remember her very words, 
although it is twelve years ago. 

I wonder. if she has forgot the parting pre- 
sent she made me—a pin-cushion, elaborately 
embroidered in gay colors with the words, 
‘‘Remember me,’ put in (with infinite pains, 
as mother told me afterward) with pins by her 
own little fingers. I have the little cushion 
still. It is one of my dearest treasures. Would 
she recognize it! I mean she shall see it some 
day, and then how narrowly I will wateh her 
to notice if she betrays any consciousness. 

But it is silly to recall all these things. Of 
course, she doesn’t remember any of them. I 
wonder how far back young ladies like her can 
recollect. Let me see! she was eight, then. 
Now I remember things that happened before 
I was seven; indeed, I recollect distinctly when 
grandfather died, and all about it, and I was 
then only six years old. 

But I imagine men have longer memories 
than women. At least, I am sure I remember 
better than she does. 

And to see what good friends she and Dan 
are; and, in fact, have been from the moment 
she entered the house, nearly five weeks ago. 
They never quarrel now, or, rather, they only 
de so in jest; and the ‘making up” is the 
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bitter part of it to me. The end of it all is 
plain. 

How I had longed to see the child, and 
through all these years of separation hew I 
had thought and thought of her. When the 
letter came announcing her coming, how ex- 
cited I was. Dan talked the most about it: 
but I am sure I thought most. 

Neither shall I ever forget that night she 
came. We were just coming from the field, 
Dan and I, when we saw the stage far down 
the road. Dan had taken the precaution to 
have his coat with tim, but I was in my shirt- 
sleeves. 

Somehow I had thought of her always as ‘a 
child. Grown, of course, she would be, but 





still she would be a child; and I rushed for- 
ward as eagerly as Dan, and outstripped him 
before we got to the road, so that I stood there 
waiting, even before the stage drove up; then 
Dan came behind me, breathless. 

I stepped forward eagerly, and so did he, 
when the driver opened the door, and then! 
Why then—nothing! Only, instead of a child 
in golden ringlets, there was a fashionable 
young lady, stylish beyond any one who had 
ever greeted my eyes. 

I thought, this surely cannot be Jean; but 
she instantly put out her little gloved hand to 
Dan with a smile, and said, 

‘It is cousin Malcolm, I am sure! You see 
how quick I am to recognize you!’”’ She never 
glanced at me; but I had stepped aside quickly 
enough at her first words. Oh! I had forgotten 
what had altered me! No wonder she didn’t 
notice me! This hideous scar was not here 
twelve years ago. 

Well, I rushed round to the back door, and 
up to my room, thoroughly disgusted with 
everything, feeling as though I would like to 
hide my head forever—all had been so different. 
from what I had anticipated. 

But when mother called me to supper, I sum- 
moned up all my pride, and tried to ‘fix up” a 
little, although it was with a very faint heart I 
did so, and went down. 

There she was sitting between father and 
Dan, who both watched her every movement 
with looks that spoke volumes. 

‘‘Here’s Malcolm,” said father, as I came 
into the room. ‘‘Malcolm, you remember your 
little favorite, Jean!” 

I saw her start; the color flashed up redly 
into her face, then retreated, leaving her very 
pale. I knew what startled her—of course, I 
did; but we shook hands, murmured something, 
$I know not what; and then, to my relief, Dan 
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went on talking in his lively, rattling strain, 
and no more notice was taken of me. 

I caught her looking at me at the tea-table, 
however—not once or twice, but often; and 
always when my eye met hers, she would turn 
that vivid scarlet, and look away. Isaw plainly 
that she was shocked, and yet she pitied me. I 
didn’t want her pity! I felt savage, and I sup- 
pose I looked so, which called forth the pleasant 
remark from Dan, ‘Mal isn’t always the bear 
he is to-night,” which, for want of a rejoinder, 
drove me from the table. 

Five weeks ago, and yet matters are no better. 
I had thought she would get used to it—that 
when she heard the whole story, for I knew 
mother would be sure to tell it—perhaps she 
might forget my looks, and like me a little in 
spite of them. 

But no; she never jests with me—never in- 
dulges me in those pretty, little familiarities 
she lavishes so freely on father and Dan. 

How charming she is when she lights father’s 
pipe for him! How bewitching when she ar- 


‘ranges Dan’s curly locks, as he often begs her 


to do; in fact, everything she does is done in 
such a way that I cannot help looking for my 
life. Indeed, I look too much for my peace of 
mind, for I sec plainly how it will all end. 

Once, when she was playing with Dan’s hair, 
he said, half laughing, ‘‘Why, Jean, you ought 
to take Malcolm in hand, too—you could hide 
part of that scar on his temple, I dare say, you 
are such a skillful hair-dresser!” 

I saw her shudder, or tremble. It was the 
idea of touching this unsightly scar, I know, 
and I spoke immediately, ‘No, thank you, our 
cousin’s hands are already full, I should judge;”’ 
and left the room abruptly, thus strengthening 
her in the opinion that she must already have 
formed, that I am a brute! 

Well, well, I may learn to bear these things 
better one day. When the end comes, I must 
learn. 

II.—HER STORY. 

Aun, me! I wonder what is the matter with me! 
Why don’t I feel like my old self. It seems 
as though I never felt- happy now-a-days! 

Even, when I laugh the most with Dan, it 
isn’t me that laughs, it is only my face. I have 
a dreary feelirg at my heart, all the. while, 
that I cannot account for. 

I had so longed all these years to get back 
to this dear old’ farm. I had dreamed of it by 
night and by day for so long. And I had 
thought I should be so happy if I once got 
back here. But I am not—no, I am not happy 
at all. Perhaps, if Malcolm would be like he 





used to be, I should feel differently. If he 
would only treat me as the rest do, I think— 
yes, I know I should be happy. But he will 
not; he never will, I think. He has forgotten, 
it is evident. But how could he forget? He 
was older than I—eight years my senior. It 
must be that boys forget sooner than girls. 

It seems to me that I have never got over 
the pang I felt the first night I came; I can 
scarcely think of it now without tears. 

I believe I had really fancied myself still a 
child until that night. I knew I had grown 
tall, of course; but my heart was as childish 
as ever; and I felt such a longing to see Mal- 
colm’s dear face. I really thought—I can 
speak of it now that everything is so different 
from what I had fancied—: really thought he 
would fold his arms about me, and kiss me, 
as uncle and aunt did. Even Dan kissed me; 
but then I thought he was Malcolm when he 
did so. How absurd in me to have mistaken 
Dan’s good-natured face, which has a certain 
animal beauty in it, ’tis true, but no soul, for 
Malcolm’s noble features—and that reminds 
me. Aunt says he is very sensitive about the 
scars on his face; how can he be? He ought 
to be proud of them; I should be, if he were 
my if he were anything to me, I am sure, 
when I remembered how he came by them. 
He got them by saving his mother’s life-—she 
told me all about it; how she had neglected to 
fill a little lamp they needed tocarry about the 
house; of her attempting to fill it, standing, as 
she supposed, at a safe distance from the burn- 
ing candle; how the oil in the can caught fire, 
and blazed in every direction, burning poor 
aunt Elsie; and how, at her first cry, Malcolm 
came rushing out, and flinging off his coat, 
enveloped her in it so closely, that it smothered 
the blaze about her at once. By great exertion 
he succeeded in extinguishing the blazing oil; 
but he burned his own face and hands—and he 
will carry the scars to his grave. But they 
are honorable scars; and I, for one, love him 
all the better for them. 

Dan says that on the never-to-be-forgotten 
night when I arrived here, Malcolm was at the 
stage-door to meet me, too. I am sure he 
couldn’t have been—I should certainly have 
known him anywhere, in spite of the scars. I 
never could have mistaken Dan for him, had 
they been together. 

I know he thinks me silly and thoughtless, 
talking as I do with Dan; but I must do some- 
thing, or my heart will break. He does not 
like me, it is evident; why, I cannot tell. I 
know he used to be very fond of me once. 
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Now, yesterday, when we were getting in 
the hay, how sober Malcolm was; not a word 
for me—not a smile; yet he can smile, he can 
be tender. 

I saw him the other night when he didn’t 
know I was near. He said he felt like taking 
a lunch before retiring; and his mother jumped 
with great alacrity to wait upon him—far Mal- 
colm’s will is law with her. They, went into 
the kitchen, and I was left alone; but the door 
swung open, and I could not help seeing and 
hearing. How merry he was with her; how 
L longed to be out there, too. 

Nevertheless, I noiselessly changed my scat 
then. I didn’t like them to see that I had been 
a witness to what had been said and done. I 
wouldn’t have him know for the world that I 
was fairly homesick, to rush out there, as I 
would have done twelve years ago, and seat 
myself on his knee, sure of a welcome, and be 
talked to, and petted, and amused, as he, and 
he alone, could do in the way I liked. 

But, no; all advances must come from him. 
I haven’t forgotten my parting words to him; 
if he cares for me, he has not forgotten them; 
so why does he treat me so coldly? 

Oh! I fear I am not a welcome guest in this 
house to Malcolm! [I have not forgotten what 
Dan told me of the young lady from the city, 
who boarded here one summer. She and Mal- 
colm were “great friends,” he said. That 
accounts, I think, for it all. 

I see plainly what the end will be; and when 
Malcolm gets married, this will no longer be a 
home for me. Yet even this does not explain 
to me why he should dislike me so much. 

Now, the other day I was brushing Dan’s hair, 
as I often do, when he said, thoughtlessly, that 
I ought to be Malcolm’s hair-dresser, so that 
the scar on his temple might be covered. I saw 
plainly his gesture of repugnance, and saying 
coldly that he thought my hands full already, 
he went out of the room, to avoid any officious 
advances on my part, I suppose. But he need 
not have been afraid. I would never, never 
do it, however much I might like it, except he 
asked me. 

I would not have him guess that his love 
would be more to me than that of the whole 
world beside; that I am hungering and thirst- 
ing for it—in the old way, I mean; to have him 
call me, as he used, his little Jean, his pet! 


I1l.—HIS STORY AGAIN. 
Sometmine entirely unlooked for has come 
to pass. And this is how it happened. Father 
and Dan had gone into town. It had been a 
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very hot day, and I came home early from the 
field, tired, and feeling the need of rest. 

Mother and Jean were sitting in the shade, 
on the front steps, with their work; and I soon 
joined them there with my newspaper, talking 
and reading by them. I can talk when mother 
is by. She is so fond of me that I always feel, 
when I am with her, as though I was: still 
‘‘somewhat,” in spite of my face. And econ+ 
stantly I met Jean’s eyes fixed upon my face, 
but instantly withdrawn as my eye met hers. 
I do not know why, but the pertinacity with 
which she avoided my gaze, instead of depress- 
ing me, as it had always done before, seemed 
to stir my heart in some mysterious way, and 
make my pulses thrill. 

If she is.simply indifferent, I thought, she 
certainly would not behave like this; and if 
she dislikes me, she would not look at me at all. 

Soon mother went in to see about supper, 
refusing Jean's offers of help; she told her to 
‘‘stay and. entertain Malcolm,’’ which called 
a blush to the fair cheek, as she hesitatingly 
res«med her seat, glancing shyly at me. 

As for me, a new spirit had taken possession 
of me, so that I scarcely knew myself, I felt 
a certain audacity and recklessness which had 
been strangers to me for a long time. 

*««Come,”’ I said, folding my arms, and lean+ 
ing lazily back against the door-post, as E 
watched her, ‘‘mother says you are to enter- 
tain me. Please proceed.” 

She gave a swift little glance at me, and 
then my unwontdd spirits seemed to infect her, 
for she answered gayly, 

«“That’s not etiquette; I am ‘the company,’ 
consequently, 7 am the one to be entertained.” 

«‘But I must obey my mother,” I answered, 
stoutly, ‘‘and her commands were for me to be 
entertained. Therefore, I shall wait.” 

Perfectly at ease in her presence for the first 
time since she came, I sat locking at her with 
a mixture of mirth and wistfulness, which the 
gathering darkness may have half concealed. 

«What shall I say, then?” in her very old 
tone of childish naivete—a tone she had not 
used to me since she came. 

‘I shall not instruct you! Teaching is poor 
entertainment,” I answered, with mock gravity; 
“besides, I think it is a new idea for a fashion- 
able young lady, versed in etiquette, and ac- 
quainted with the usages of society, to come 
for instruction in conversation to a rough far- 
mer like me! I thought it was natural to young 
ladies—born in them—to know just what to say 
on all possible occasions. J am the one whe 
should be at a loss.” 
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. For answer, Jean remarked quietly that she 
really was not posted upon the habits of fash- 
ionable young ladies, she had never inquired 
into them. And then there came a pause, until 
Jean broke out abruptly and half pettishly with, 
. I wish I wasn’t a young lady. There!’’ 

I opened my eyes in astonishment. 

“Why, Jean, do you wish that?” I asked, 
softly, after a moment, drawing nearer to her, 
for there was a little trembling hope tugging at 
my heart, and begging to come in. 

She did not answer; she had covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Do you really mean it?’ I asked, half in- 
eredulously. ‘‘Were .you happier as a child 
than now? You and Dan used to quarrel a deal, 
I remember—now you are excellent friends. 
‘Hadn’t you forgotten that?” 

She shook her head petulantly, and I saw her 
red lips pouting disdainfully, for my little Jean 
was no saint—she was only a loveable, willful 
girl, who, tome at least, embodied all that the 
best woman is by nature, both saint and sinner. 

**You and I used to be very good friends,” I 
went on, watching her as I spoke; ‘indeed, I 
thought you were fond of me when you were a 
child. I wonder, if you were one now, if you 
could like me as you used, in spite of this;” and 
I touched my temple and cheek with my finger 
as I spoke. 

Still she did not answer. I knew, however, 
that she understood me. Her very silence en- 
couraged me. 

“Stay here a moment, Jean,” I whispered; 
and I leaped up the stairs three at a time, went 
to my chamber, and back again in a moment. 
I laid a little package, wrapped in tissue-paper, 
inher lap. ‘Do you rementber that?” I said. 

She opened the package with trembling fin- 
gers; there lay the little pin-cushion just as her 
tiny fingers had fashioned it long years ago; its 
mandate still untouched, although the pins had 
grown black and rusty from disuse. 

She looked at it one moment, gave a little 





cry; and then down went her brown head upon 
it, hiding her face from my view. 

A sudden tremor shook me from head to foot. 
Still I hardly dared believe such great happi- 
ness was in store for me. I bent over her, and 
took her pretty brown head gently between my 
hands. I had determined now, whatever came, 
to know my fate. 

She blushed violently, but did not resist as I 


} lifted the drooping face so that I could look 
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in her eyes. 

“Little Jean,” I said, tenderly, “I have 
obeyed, to the letter, the words on that cushion. 
I have never forgotten you for an hour; no, not 
for a moment. Even in my dreams you were 
present with me. HowTI longed for your com- 
ing, and how eagerly I ran to meet you that 
night you came! But I saw at once that you 
did not remember.me. You mistook Dan’s 
healthful, handsome face for my poor scarred 
one. I had forgotten how fearfully I was altered, 
and I rushed away, and up to my room without 
making myself known. When I did meet you, 
I saw a look of repulsion on your expressive 
face. Your feelings were changed. In place 
of the love you had for me, aversion, I feared, 
To-night is the first time 
Tell me, oh! tell me, 
Have pity on me, and 


dwelt in your heart. 
I have dared to hope. 
am I deceiving myself? 
speak!” 

I stopped, breathless, waiting tremblingly to 
hear her answer. 

‘‘Oh, Malcolm! how could you?’ she whis- 
pered. ‘If anything could make you dearer 
to me than you always were, it is this, and the 
knowledge of how it came;’’ and she laid her 
tiny hand on my poor scarred face. 

‘Here I set my seal!’’ she added, and lifting 
her head, no longer blushing, but with a face 
radiant with happiness, she pressed her dear 
lips to the unsightly spot. 

I had.found my leve. Henceforward we go, 
hand-in-hand, as of old, but far more peaceful 


and happy. 
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BY E. E. REXFORD. 





I KNow where the violets blossom, 
And the roses first unfold; 

And the sunshine gives to the lilies 
The light for their torch of gold. 


I saw such sweet violet-blossom 
This morn in my darling’s eyes, 
‘ That the spell of their wonderful beauty 
E’en now on my senses lies. 


And I saw the sweet roses blush redly 
On her cheek, as I stole a kiss; 

And I said, “There are all kinds of roses, 
But none, love, as charming as this.” 


And her hair fell all over her shoulders, 
In a shower of sunny-bright gold; 

And T saw the new-blossomed white lilies 
Their totch, to its glimmer, hold. 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Troy last nite wuz a nite ov trubbles with 
us. We wuz kept awok all the fore part ov 
the nite with cats fitein—it duz beet all how 
they went on, how menny there wuz ov them— 
I dont no—Josiah thought there wuz upwards 
ov 50—I myself made a kalm estimate ov be- 
tween 3 and 4. But I tell u they went in strong, 
what there wuz ov em. What under heavens 
they feund to talk about so long, and in such 
unearthly voices, iz a mystery 2me. ucouldn’t 
sleep no more then ez if u wuz in Pandemo- 
nium, and about 11 I guess it wuz, I herd 
Thomas Jefferson holler out ov his chamber 
winder, 

“U hev preached long enuff brothers on that 
text—Ill put in a seventhly fer u” and then I 
herd a brick fall. ‘*Uve protracted ure meetin 
here plenty long enuff. u may adjurn now 
to somebody elses winder and exhort them a 
spell.” then I herd another brick fall. ‘‘Now 
I wonder if u’ll kum round on this circuit agin 
rite away.’’ His room is rite over ourn, and I 
raised up in end ov the bed—and hollered out 
to him to “stop his noise.’’ but Josiah sed— 
“‘Do let him be, do let him kill the old creeters, 
I am wore out” 


u no u.are. happier. So u will be real enkour- 
aged, and, begin to get sleepy—when they’l 
break out agin all ov a sudden seemin to say 
up in a small fine voice—‘‘we wont go home 
till mornin’? drawin out the ‘‘mornin’’ in the 
most threatnin and insultin manner, and then 
a great hoarse grum voice will take it up—‘‘ We 
Wont Go Home Till Mornin.” and then they 
will spit fiercely, and shriek out the appaulin 
words both togather. It iz diskouragin and I 
couldn’t deny it, so I lay down, and we both 
went to sleep. , 

I had’nt more then got into a nap when 
Josiah waked me up groanin. And sez he 





3 
| sez he 


‘Them darned cats are at it agin.” 

Wall sez I “‘U neednt swear so if they be’’ I 
listened a minute and sez I—“‘it aint cats” 

Sez he—‘ it iz” 

Sez I “Josiah Allen I. no better—it aint 
cats” 

‘¢ Wall What is it,” sez he ‘if it haint’’ 

I sot up on end ov the bed, and push’d back 
my nite cap from my left ear and listened and 


} 
i sez I *‘It is a akordeun” 


‘“‘How kum a akordeun under our winder” 
“Sez I, ‘It is Augustus Peedick sera- 


Sez I :‘Josiah I dont mind his killin the } nadin Tirzah and he haz got under the rong 
cats—but I wont have him talken about their } winder’”’ He leaped out ov bed and started for 


holdin a protracted meeten, and preechin, I } the door. 


wont have it’’ sez I. 


Sez I “Josiah Allen kum back here this 


‘«Wall sez he Do lay down, the most I care } minute—sez I dou:realize ure kondishun, ses 


fer is to get rid ov the cats” 

Sez I “U do have wicked streaks Josiah, 
and the way u let that boy go on is awful—sez 
I where do u think u will go to Josiah Allen?” 

Sez he, “I shall go into-another bed if u 


I u aint dressed” © 


He seezed ‘his hat from the buro and put it 
3 


on his hed and went on. Sez I ‘Josiah Allen 
if u go to the door in that kondishun ill prosit 
kute u, What do u meen actin so to nite? sez I 


cant stop talkin, I hev been kept awoke till { u wuz young once ureself.”’ 


midnite by them creeters, and now u want to 
finish the nite.” 

Josiah is a real even tempered man—but 
nothin makes him so kinder fretful az to be 
kept awoke by cats, and it is awful—awfuly 
mysterious 2. For sumtimes az u listen, u say 
wildly to urself—how kan a animal so small 


giv uttoranse to a noise so large, large enuff} ure kloze on. 


fer a elifant.. Then sumtimes agin u will git 
enkouraged thinkin that last yawl has realy 


‘“T wuzznt a konfounded fool, if I wus 
young’’—sez he. 

Sez I ‘“‘kum back to bed Josiah Allen! aoe u 
want to get the Peedicks’es and Dobbs’es mad 
at u. I should think u wud be ashamed 
swearin and actin as yu hev to nite, and sez J 





u will get ure deth cold standin there without 
kum back to bed this minute 
Josiah Allen”’ 

It aint often I,set up, but when I do Josiah 


finished em—fer u think they are at rest, and } knows I will be, minded, so finaly he took off 
better off than they kan be here in this world } his hat and kum, back to bed. and there we 


utterin such deathly and terrific shriecks—and } had to lay and listen. 


not 1 word could Tirzah 
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hear, fer her room is clear to the other end ov 
the house—and such a time as I had to keep 
Josiah in the bed. The first he played wus 
what they call an involuntary, and I konfess 
it did sound like a cat, before they get to spit- 
tin and tearin out fur u no they’! go on kinder 
melankolly. He went on in that wa fer a 
length ov time which I cant set down with any 
kind ov akuracy, Josiah thinks it wuz about 2 
hours and a 3, I myself dont believe it wuz 
more than a } ov an hour. Finaly he broke 
out singin a tune the korus ov which wuz— 
Oh think ov me—Oh think ov me. 

“No danger ov our not thinken on wu” sez 
Josiah—‘‘no danger on it.’”’ It wuz a long 
peece and he played and sung it in a slow anil 
affecten manner. he then played and sung the 
follering 


Kum oh kum with me. Miss Alle 
The moon is beeming ° 

Oh Tirzah kum with me 
The stars are gleeming 

All around is bright 
With beauty teeming 

Moonlight hours, in my opinion 
Iz the time fer love. 

My skiff is by the shore 
She's light, she’s free 

To ply the feathered oar Miss Allen, 
Would be joy to me 

And as we glide along, 
My song shall be 

(If you'l excuse the liberty Tirzah) 
I love but thee. 


Tra la la Miss Tirzah 
Tra la la Miss Allen 
Tra la la tra la la 
My dear young maid. 

He then broké ‘out into another piece the 
thorus of which wuz 

Cutb'oh curb thy bosoms pain 
Til kum again—Ill kum again 

“No u wont” sez' Josiah “‘u wont never get 
away,-I will get up Samanthee” 

Sez I in low but awful accents, ‘Josiah 
Allen if u make another move I’ll part with u,” 
sez I “it does beet all how u keep actin to nite, 
haint it az hard fer me az it iz feru?” SezI 
*¢du u think it'iz eny kumfert fur me to lay here 
and hear it?” Sez I ‘that iz jest the wa with u 
men, u haint no more patience than nothin in 
the world—u wuz young once yeurself.” 

** Threw that in my face agin will u? What 
if I wuz! Oh do hear him go on” sez he shakin 
‘his fist, “hear him agin—‘curb oh curb thy 
bosoms pain’ If I wuz out there my young 


feller I would give u a pain u couldnt curb so 
easy—though it might not be in your bosom.” 

Sez I “Josiah Allen u have showed more 
wickedness to nite than I thought u had in 
a”’—Sez I “would u like to have ure pasture— 
and Deacon Todd and Sister Graves, hear ure 
revengful threats? 


if u wuz layin helpless on 





a sick bed—would u be throwin your arms 
about—and shakin your fist in that way?” Sez 
I “it scares me to think a pardner of mine 
should keep actin as ‘u have, sez I u have fell 
25 cents in my estimation to nite.” 

“Wall” sez he ‘‘what kumfert is there in his 
prowlin round here, makin two old folks lay 
all nite in perfect agony” 

‘‘It haint much after midnite, and if it wuz,” 
sez I in a deep and majestic tone—‘“ Do u kal- 
culate Josiah Allen, to go threugh life without 
any trouble? if u do u will find yeurself mis- 
taken.’’ Sez I, ‘Do be still.’’ 

*‘T wont be still, Samantha.” 

Jest then he begun a neu piece durin which 
the akordeun sounded the most melankolly and 
east down it had as yet, and his voice wuz 
solemn and affectin. I never thought much 
ov Augustus Peed:ck, he is Thomas Jefferson’s 
age, about 17, h’s moustash is if possible 
thinner than hiscn, I should say whiter—only 
that is a imposs:bility, He is jest the age 
when he wants to be older, and when folks 
are willin he should, for u dont want te 
call him Mr. Peedick, and to call him bub as 
u always have, he takes as a dedly insult. He 
thinks he is in love with Tirzah which is jest 
as bad as long as it lasts, ez if he wuz—jest 
as painful to him, and to her. As I said he 
sung these words in a mournful and affectin 
manner. 

When I think ov thee thou lovely dame, 
I feel so weak and overcame, 

That tears would burst from my eyelid, 
Did not my stern manhood forbid ; 


For Tirzah Ann, 
Iam a melankolly man. 


I skorn my looks—what are nu hats 
To such a wretch—or silks cravats; 
My feelins prey to such extents 
Vittles are of no konsequence; 

Oh Tirzah Ann, 

Iam a melankolly man. 


As he wa'‘ted on you from spellin skool 
My anguish spurned all curb and rule, 
My manhood cried be calm! forbear! 
Else I should have tore out my hair, 
For Tirzah Ann— 
I wuz a melankolly man. 


As I walked behind he little nu, 
What danyer did his steps pursue; 
I had no dagger to unsheath, 
But fiercely did I grate my teeth. 
For Tirzah Ann— 
I wuz a melankelly man. 


T’m wasten slow, my last years vests, 
Hang loore on me—my nightly rests 
Are thin as gauze.—and thoughts ov u, 
Gashes em madly through and through. 
Oh Tirzah Ann, 
Iam a melankolly man. 


My heart is in such burning state, 

I feel it soon must confligrate ; 

Put ere I go to be a gost, 

What bl'ss. couldst thon tel me thou dost 
Sweet Tirzah Ann, 
Think of this melankolly man. 
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He didnt sing but 1 piece more after this I 
dont remember the words for it wuz a long 
piece. Josiah insists that it wuz as long as 
Miltons Paradise Lost. 

Sez I ‘‘dont be a fool Josiah u never read it’ 

Sez he “I hev hefted the book and no the 
size ov it—and I no it wuz as long if not 
longer’’ ° 

Sez I agin, in a kool kollected manner— 
«Dont be a fool Josiah, there wuzzent more 
than 25 or 30 verses at the outside.” That 
wuz when we wuz talkin it over to the break- 
fast table this mornin, but I konfess it did 
seem awful long, there in the ded ov nite; 
though I wouldnt encourage Josiah by sayin 
80, he loves to have his own hed now, and I 
dont no what*he would be if I enkouraged him 
in it. I cant remember the words as I red, 
but the korus ov cach verse wuz,— 

“Oh! I languish fer thee—Oh!! I languish for thee, 


Wherever that I be 
Oh, oh! oh! I am languishin for thee—I am languishin for 
thee.” 


As I sed I never sot much store by Augus- 
tus Peedick, but trucly everybody haz their 
strong pints, there wuz quavers put in there 
into them ‘‘ohs!” that never can be put in 
again by anybody—even Josiah lay motionless 








listenin to em ina kind ov awe. Jest then we 
herd Thomas Jefferson speakin out ov the 
winder overhed— 

‘“My musikel young friend havn’t u lan- 
guished enuff for one nite becaus if u have, 
father and mother and I bein kept awak by 
other serenaders the forepart ov the nite, will 
love to excuse you—will thank u for your 
labers in our behaff—and love to bid u good 
evenin; Tirzah bein fast asleep in the other 
end ov the house. But dont let me hurry u 
Augustus—if u haint languished enough—u 
keep rite on a languishen—I hope I haint 
hard harted enuff to deny a young man and a 
naber, the privilege ov languishin.” 

I hurd a sound of footsteps on the grass under 
the winder, follered seeminly instantaneously 
by the rattlin ov the bord fence at the ex- 
tremity ov the garden, judgin from the sound 
he must have got over the ground at a rate 
seldom equiled and never outdun. A bution 
wuz found under the winder in the mornin— 
bust off we suppose by the impashioned beets 
of a 2 ardent heart—and a 2 vehement pare ov 
lungs exercised 2 much by the boidness and 
variety ov the quavers durin the last tune— 
that button and a fu locks ov malta fur is all 
we hay left to remind us ov our sufferins. 
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I sometimes think when the morning 
Peeps forth from the crystal bars, 

And before the glow of the daylight 
Fades out the glimmer of stara, 

Of days that my heart remembers, 
When earth Like a fair bride shone, 

In her tissne of mist and sunlight ; 
Sweet days! they are dead and gone! 


Oh! rich were the robes of Summer; 
And royal is Autumn's crown; 
Late lilies and roses wreathing, 
With maples, scarlet and brown. 
But soft it sighed through the zephyrs, 
And it make; the forests’ moan, 
That passionate cry of the spirit, 
For the days that are dead and gone. 


"Tis well to be up and doing; 
Tis brave to be marching on; 

But we were not so heavily weighted, 
In the joyous days agone. 

Oh! the heart kept time to the music 
That lightly tripped from the tongue, 

In the days of our dreams heroic, 
When we and our hearts were young. 


Oh, lad! with the brown hair waving, 
From the fair, unwrinkled brow ; 

Oh, Inas! with the downy ringlets, 
And ckeeks where the roses glow, 





You may ripple your silvery laughter, 
And sing as ye list to-day, 

For there’s never a day before you, 
That shall wear such a bright array. 


And yet to our clinging natures 
Comes pleasure amid the pain; 
And if we could, we would not, 
Call the sweet past back again. 
With regret that is not sorrow, 
With the shadow of a shade, 
We look through the mists of evening, 
On the morning where we played. 


So, haply, dear souls in Heaven, 
In the pauses of the song, 

When the angels are not looking, 
Press to the edge of the throng. 

And, though infinite bliss around them, 
Like a halo of light is thrown, 

They may send a thought of yearning, 
To the dear earth past and gone. 


Break, purple pomp of the morning, 
Out from the crystal bars, 

And sweep away in your splendor, 
The faint fair beaming of stars. 

Iam glad in your glowing beauty, 
Though the heart in an undertone, 

Like a child, half-tired of pleasure, 
Cries out for the dead and gone. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67. 


CHAPTER If. 

A woman had followed Count Mirabeau when 
he went to St. Cloud—a young woman, some 
three or four-and-twenty* years of age, but 
looking older from the stormy passions that 
had swept across her youth, and the corroding 
jealousy that consumed her now. She had rid- 
den behind him all the way from Paris, but 
took good care not to come near cnough to that 
imposing figure to give him a glimpse of her 
person, or allow him to hear the tread of her 
horse. When he halted in the grove; and tied 
his horse to a sapling, she drew back of a 
clump of beech-trees, and watched him as he 
passed through the gate; then she dismounted, 
fastened her own horse, and taking a circuit 
among the undergrowth, came out by the gate, 
which shé tried cautiously and found unlocked. 
By this time Mirabeau had disappeared, and 
the young woman was at a loss to guess which 
way he had taken. At her left, she saw the 
roof of St. Cloud rising in irregular glimpses 
among the embosoming trees. If his business 
‘was with the king or queen, she argued, he 
would take that direction. If he came to seek 
some meaner object, there was not a tree in 
that vast Park which might not shelter him 
and the rival which she came to discover. 

Which way should she go? Not toward the 
palace; Mirabeau, the orator and friend of the 
people, would never venture there unless he 
was, indeed, a traitor to his party, and led on 
by some passion which was treason to her. 
More likely he had sought a building, or covert 
place in the grounds, where some person con- 
nected with the royal household would mect 
him. Nothing but political or social treason 
could have brought him there. 

As the young woman wandered slowly on, 
meditating in this fashion, a sound of quick 
footsteps and the rustle of. shrubbery startled 
her. She drew back of a huge tree that stood 
near and watched for the cause. It was a lady 


passing swiftly forward through the purple 
twilight, her head enveloped in the shadowy 
blackness of a lace shawl, her dress half up- 








lifted by her righi hand, half trailing on the 
grass—a rich dress that glistened in the faint 
light which trembled over it. 

The lady turned her head and stood still a 
moment, listening—a slight disturbance in the 


; shrubbery near by seemed to have aroused her 


apprehension. The woman behind the tree 
saw a lovely face and a splendid figure stoop- 
ing a little, as if arrested in some unlawful 
or dangerous step. It was but a momentary, 
glance, but she recognized the queen, and the 
sight threw every passion of her most passion- 
ate nature into revolt. 

‘‘Traitor!”? came hissing through her shut 
teeth; ‘“‘double-dyed traitor! For that facé he 
will sell us all!” 

The queen passed on swiftly, moving through 
the green foliage and the purple atmosphere 
of the Park like a beautiful spirit. After her, 
creeping forward like a panther, came the 
other woman, her cyes gleaming, her lips in 
motion. She came in sight of a little templo 
built on high ground, sheltered under droop- 
ing elms; from its windows the last goldcn 
light of the day was falling back like broken 
arrows, and a soft, luminous haze quivered 
among the branches that swept over it. 

There was too much light for the woman to 
venture forward, even though she saw the door 
open, and the person she had followed pass 
into the temple. Then through the still blez- 
ing windows she saw the shadows of two per- 
sons standing together. As she looked, they 
sunk away and disappeared from her eyes; 
but she was in a position to hear the murmur 
of voices. One, deep, sonorous and impressive, 
the other, clear, low and sweet; but no words 
uttered by these voices reached her. She could 
only guess at their meaning, and a vivid im- 
agination lent poison to her conjectures. 

Panting with rage, burning with curiosity, 
this woman stood in her covert, afraid to pass 
the stretch of open sward that lay between her 
and the temple. It seemed to her hours on 
hours before the two persons in that little 
building darkened the windows again; but at 
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last two black shadows rose up in the gather- 
ing darkness; for, by this time, all the purple 
and gold of the sunset had merged into the 
light of a silvery moon, and through the oppo- 
site windows came its pale radiance, in which 
the man and woman stood between two waves 
of light. She saw him bend and sink down- 
ward as if kneeling. She saw the lady bend 
downward, and leaped forward with the spring 
of a tigress to glare through the window, and 
see Mirabeau’s lips pressed upon the hand of 
Marie Antoinette. 

The two separated then, and the watcher 
saw that they were about to depart. She had 
seen enough. He must not find her there! If 
Mirabeau, the man she had loved, could prove 
secret and deceptive, so could she. If the fatal 
charms of the queen had ensnared him, they 
had set her whole being in opposition. As 
the door of the temple opened, the woman 
sprung away; and while Mirabeau lingered to 
cast one more look on the queen, who had fas- 
cinated him as no other woman on earth could 
have done, she threaded her way swiftly to- 
ward the Park gate, and the highway. 

As Louison Brisgt passed through the gate, 
a shadowy old man, with a long, white beard 
flowing down his bosom, crept softly along the 
wall, and glided through the opening. The 
young woman scarcely heeded him, for her 
mind was in a state of fierce exaltation, and 
she fied from the Park more afraid of herself 
than any earthly creature; for her soul panted 
to stop then and there on the highway, and in 
the fury of her jealous passion, rebuke that 
proud demagogue for his double treason. But 
the women of France, who first entered upon 
the revolution, possessed two powerful quali- 
ties, violent passions and a wonderful power 
of self-restraint. It was seldom that any of 
these women plunged into the awful tumult of 
those revolting scenes without being led there 
by the hand of some fierce demagogue, who 
called himself a patriot. Such men had no 
use for weak or vacillating women; but mated 
themselves, legally or illegally, with creatures 
of their own calibre, using them as political 
instruments, and casting them aside by mere 
force of will, or the mockery of a divorce, ruth- 
lessly as the wild beast forsakes his mate in 
the jungles of a forest. 

Louison Brisot was one of these women; 
-born in the middle classes, gifted by nature 
with strong animal beauty, thirsting for know- 
ledge, full of that keen vitality which feeds on 
action, and must have excitement, she had 
followed Mirabeau into the very heart of the 





revolution. Haughty and imperious to others, 
she had always been subservient to him, be- 
cause, in her idolatry of the mah, and her 
vanity as a woman, she believed herself to be 
his sole confidant, and the supreme object of 
his love. She knew that the quecn had, over 
and over again, refused even to see this man, 
who was to her a demi-god, and hated her for 
thus scorning him; while in her heart she re- 
joiced, perhaps unconsciously, that royal pride 
kept the man she loved away from a court, 
where so many had been won over to the king 
by the beauty and eloquence of his wife. The 
two great passions of Louison Brisot’s life were 
thrown into a wild tumult by the seenc she had 
just witnessed; so she saw this old man creep 
through the gate without heeding him more 
than she did the shadow that kept by her side 
in the moonlight. She plunged into the thicket 
where her horse was tied, and attempted to 
unknot his bridle from the sapling; but her 
hands shook with passion, and she was so long 
in doing it, that she fairly stamped down the 
earth with impatience before she could mount 
to the saddle, and ride away toward Paris. 

The young woman was but justintime. She 
heard the tread of Mirabeau’s horse following 
close upon her as she dashed by the palace, 
and on toward Paris with increasing speed, 
She must be home before him. It was possible 
that the count would call upon her that night, 
for he was a man who paid no respect to time, 
and cared nothing for the received usages of 
society. At her house much of his leisure time 
was spent, and she had believed herself the 
depository of all his secrets. But he had been 
deceiving her all the time! This thought 
wounded the woman through her heart, and 
leveled her evil pride to the dust. She had 
hated the queen before, now that hatred had 
settled into bitter detestation. 

So it was that these two persons traveled 
home so near together, that the beat of hoofs 
sent back by her horse more than once struck 
the ear of Mirabeau, as he approached the 
rising ground which she was passing. Of this 
he took no heed. Though a demagogue and a 
profligate, this man had pledged his support 
in good faith to the queen, and his quick brain 
was even then forming plans, by which he 
hoped to unite her cause with that of France, 
and harmonize all contending elements into a 
constitutional monarehy, There was enough 
in all this to tax even his great brain to the 
utmost, and he had no time to notice the fall 
of those hoofs in the distance, which, perhaps, 
carried his destiny with them. 
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Not on that night, nor the next, did Louison 
Brisoi see Count Mirabeau at her house. She 
waited for him with burning impatience, hour 
after hour, until a keen desire to reproach him 
got the better of her prudence; and she went 
at once to the sumptuous residence which had 
been Mirabeau’s home since his first indirect 
understanding with the court commenced. 

That day Count Mirabeau had not been at 
his seat in the Assembly; but, filled with such 
dreams of love and ambition as had made his 
youth one wild season of political and social 
riot, he kept himself in the solitude of his own 
library, thinking out the programme of action 
which was to make him at onge the saviour of 
the monarchy, and the favorite of the people. 
It was a wild, and almost chaotic relm, over 
which this man hoped to rule; but he had in- 
finite faith in his own genius, and built great 
hopes upon his immense popularity with a 
people who, in their passions and their preju- 
dicos, were changeable as the wind. But, toa 
man like Mirabeau, bold to audacity, gifted 
‘with marvelous cloquence, and made great by 
a will strong as iron, to guide this changing 
element and mould it as his own ambition 
might direct. secmed the easiest thing on earth. 

Ail that duy the man spent lounging upon the 
silken Insuriousness of a low couch, dreaming 
‘of the. greatness before him, and of the royal 
dady, whose white hand had touched his lips 
for one instant in the little summer-house at 
St. Cloud. At last he had conquered his way 
to that proud, beautiful woman, who still sat 
upon the tottering throne of France. In her 
need she had been compelled to stoop to the 
fascinations of his voice, and blush under the 
ardent devotion in his eyes. In this he had 
triumphed over all his compeers—true, it was 
a triumph, secret as it was sweet. He who 
had been tried almost as a felon in the courts; 
imprisoned for rude violations of the law; 
hunted out of society like a mad dog, was now 
president of one of the most powerful clubs in 
France, a leader in the Assembly, and the 
secret friend of the queen, who had for years 
kept him from her presence, as a man too vile 
for the countenance of a pure wife and upright 
queen. 

No wonder this man lay supinely on his 
couch, with his arms folded over his head, and 
his eyes wandering dreamily over the Cupids 
that peeped at him with laughing eyes from the 
flowers that clustered ‘and glowed on the fres- 
coed ceiling overhead. Mirabeau had reached 
that age when ambition becomes a power, and 
love an intense passion; from that day he 





turned with loathing from the thing which he 
had called love in past days. The exaltéd 
rank of Marie Antoinette, her superb beauty 
and brilliant intellect had fired his imagina- 
tion so completely, that his whole being, for 
the time, flung off its coarseness and became 
chivalric. 

The door opened softly as Mirabeau lay with 
his large eyes wandering on the flowers, and 
a pleasant smile on his lips. He cared little 
what*might happen in the Assembly that day; 
but would go forth to his Jacobin club in the 
evening, and there exert all the powers of his 
mind to moderate the ferocious instincts of 
these men, and lead them to the moderation of 
his own views so lately inspired by the queen. 

A woman had been standing with her hand 
upon the door for a whole minute, and Mira- 
beau, in his pleasant preoccupation, knew no- 
thing of it. Then Louison Brisot stepped 
across the room, and came close to the couch 
on which he lay, and spoke to him. 

Mirabeau started, flung down his arms with 
an impatient movement, and rose to a half up- 
right position, dropping one foot to the floor, 
and sinking his elbow deép into the cushions 
on which his head had rested. 

«Ah! is it you, Louison?” he said, wearily. 
“How did you get in? I told my people to 
admit no one.” 

Louison laughed with some bitterness. 

««They do not regard me as ‘any one,’ my 
good friend; or think, perhaps, there will ever 
come a time when I shall be excluded from 
Count Mirabeau’s presence.” 

«But there may arise times when I am 
busy.” 

‘“‘Those times have arisen again and again; 
but you were always glad to have me by your 
side, especially when there was work to accom- 
plish. Shall I sit down now? Or has my pre- 
sence, all at once, become troublesome?” 

The girl seated herself, as she spoke, upon 
the foot of Mirabeau’s couch, and sat gazing 
on him with her great, black eyes, with an ex- 
pression that disturbed him. This woman had 
frightened away all his pleasant dreams. 

«¢ You are never troublesome,” he said; ‘but 
in the lives of all hard working and hard think- 
ing men there is need of rest. This craving 
was upon me when you came in.” 

“Indeed!” 

“‘T have been giving this day to thought, and 
sunk down here to rest awhile before going to 
the club. Had you delayed coming a little 
longer, I should have been gone.” 

“Ah! you -go to the club, then!” exclaimed 
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Louison, brightening. ‘There you will meet 
Robespierre and Marat, your brother jour- 
nalists; those two men who love France, and 
hate the queen.” 

«*Ah, ha!” said Mirabeau, sharply; and his 
massive features expanded with quick suspi- 
cion. ‘How did you learn so much of Robes- 
pierre, and ‘that animal who calls himself 
Marat?” 

“I know that he is a patriot and a true 
Frenchman,” answered Louison. ‘Be care- 
ful, Mirabeau, that he does not prove the 
serpent that may bite your heel.” 

«‘What, that reptile!” exclaimed Mirabeau, 
with careless contempt. ‘*How can he hurt 
a man so much above him? He crawls, I 
soar!” 

The magnificent demagogue made a circle 
around his head with one large, white hand, 
as if he were crowning himself, and repeated, 
“T soar! I soar!’ 

Louison understood “that look of triumph, 
and smiled with bitter irony when she saw 
the gesture. ‘This man,” she said to herself, 
«seems to feel the glory of a crown upon his 
head, since he has kissed the Austrian hand 
with those perfidious lips;”’ but she answered 
him camly, looking downward with half-closed 
eyes, like a slumbrous panther. 

“Still, you and these men have a common 
object—love of France and hatred of her op- 
pressors.”’ 

Mirabeau turned his eyes quickly upon that 
handsome face to read the hidden thought that 
lay under these words. He saw a gleam break 
through the drooping lashes, and suspected 
that something was wrong, but could not 
understand what. He had no wish to disagree 
with Louison, for her talent had been of great 
use to him, and it was through her that a large 
portion of his popularity among the rabble of 
‘women, who were the worst disturbing element 
of the nation, was maintained. 

“We must talk of this matter when there is 
more time,’’ he said. ‘I sometimes think we 
are allowing the coarse minds of a few brutal 
men to carry the revolution beyond its proper 
limits. What, for instance, can be more vicious 
than these constant attacks on the queen?” 

“Ha!” 

His words had ran through Louison’s heart 
like an arrow; her eyes opened wide, and 
flashed a look upon him that checked the 
breath on his lips. 

“You speak of that Austrian woman,” she 
said, controlling herself, “Louis Capet’s wife?” 

“I speak of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 





France, Louison; a woman wi has been cruelly 
maligned and basely persecuted.” 

“By whom?” 

Louison spoke calmly, but her lips closed 
with a firm grip as this simple question left 
them, and she held her breath, waiting for 
his answer. 

«‘Perhaps we have all done too much of it.” 

Louison Brisot, with all her secretiveness 
and self-control, felt her heart burn, and her 
cheeks grow hot. She arose and walked to a 
window; a pretty goldfinch, which had been 
taught to fly out of his cage at will, fluttered 
downward and settled upon her shoulder. She 
seized the tiny thing, wrung its neck, and flung 
it down to her feet. Mirabcau had settled 
back upon his couch, and his eyes were again 
wandering among the frescoed flowers. So 
this woman appeased her wrath by taking this 
little life before the poor thing could utter a 
breath of pain; and he only knew that his 
favorite was dead after she was gone. While 
the pretty thing was quivering on the floor, 
his murderer had sunk down by Mirabeau’s 
couch, and took his hand in hers, where it lay 
indolently, not once offering to return the grasp 
with which she clung to it. 

‘““Mirabeau!” 

‘*Well, Louison!” 

**You have ceased to love me?”’ 

“Ceased to love you! Well, what then? To 
be good patriots we need not be lovers.” 

The woman turned deadly white, and her 
hands wrenched themselves away from his. 

“You confess it.” 

There was a cry of pain in her words. All 
this time she had been actuated by a forlorn 
hope that he would contradict her. 

“No! I confess nothing! How should I, 
not being-quite certain myself?” 

“Great heavens! you dare say this to me!” 

Mirabeau started up fiercely and shook back 
his hair like a roused lion. 

“Dare! Woman, is that word intended for 
Mirabeau?” 

The man was fully aroused now, his light- 
gray eyes flamed, his sensuous mouth took a 
haughty curve; he had risen to his eTbow, and 
his massive neck was laid bare almost to the 
bosom, where the delicately-crimped ruffles of 
his shirt fell open, revealing the blue veins 
that swelled and coiled over it, inflaming his 
face to the eyes, which suddenly became blood- 
shot. 

“The man who offends Louison Brisot dares 
everything,” answered the woman, in a low 
voice. 
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Mirabeau laughed, for all the evil daring of 
his nature was getting uppermost. 

“And so you threaten me?” 

“‘Cowards threaten!” 

‘And brave souls act, Well, Louison, you 
are no coward; and yet your speech had a 
threat in it. Tell me why?” 

“Ah! nothing! It is only a little thing. 
During some years—that is, ever since I was 
an innocent girl, who never committed a greater 
sin than plucking a few clusters where the 
grapes first ripened into purple—I have loved 
you. It was not much, only a human soul flung 
at the fect of a man who has not yet trampled 
it under his heel. But this soul was all J had— 
and you took it. For your sake I worked hard, 
studied, learned all those arts by which women 
gain influence in the world; gloried in my 
beauty, and in that keen wit which isa weapon 
of power in these days, all because they might 
make me more dear and more useful to you. 
In the scale of your glory I flung my life. Is 
it strange that I ask something back; that out 
of the whole of an existence I lavished on you 
I ask a ray of light; only that which the moon 
takes from the sun, and feel defrauded of a 
right when it is withheld?” 

The smile broadened and grew brighter on 
Mirabcau’s face as the young woman made this 
passionate address. He loved to be adored; 
and the intellect of this woman gave piquancy 
to her homage; without that she would have 
been nothing to him, with it she had a hold 





he then and there taken the woman at her 
word; but, like all social traitors, he had no 
faith in the sex, and so only turned on his side 
and gazed on her flushed face with a sort of 
wonder that any one would believe him weak 
enough to trust one woman with the secrets of 
another, 

‘‘Upon my word, Louison, yoware a remark- 
ably beautiful person, and have a power of 
They 
tell me Theroigne de Mericourt’s to appear at 
the Cordeliers; we must have you at the Jaco- 
bins. She is beautiful—so are you; she is 
eloquent, but in that I haye just discovered 
we can more than match her, 


eloquence I never dreamed of before. 


I have a thing 
on my mind,which must be brought before the 
club with great caution—a woman can do it; 
for we accept and excuse anything from beau- 
tiful lips—and yours are blooming as roses, 
Louison.”’ 

A faint sneer curled the lips he praised. 
Did he think to use hes as a blind instrument 
in behalf of the lady whose hand she had seen 
at his lips, touched with such reverence? There 
was bitter satisfaction in the thought that she 
had this man’s secret in her keeping, and by 
it could read the very changes of his mind. 
She had come there to upbraid him, but the 
secretiveness of her nature came uppermost, 
even in her jealous wrath, and prompted her 
to watch him, and if he proved treacherous, 
to fight her battle with his own weapons. 

«The time has come,” said Mirabeau, ‘‘ when 


upon his interests and his vanity stronger, by } the women of France must make their influence 


far, than any woman had ever held upon his 
affections. No man living possessed greater 
talent for turning the genius of other people to 
his own Men and 


women were alike made available to his popu- 


account than Mirabeau. 
larity. He had no desire to quarrel with the 
handsome young female, whose words, taking 
the form of passionate pleading, were sufficient 
to convince him of the power he still possessed. 

Louison saw the self-satisfied smile, and it 
stung hor. She broke forth then with pas- 
sionate vehemence. 

«But love like mine must have full love in 
return; faith like mine must meet with answer- 
ing faith. If I have been strong asa woman, 
I have also been trusting as a child. Deceive 
me once, and you open my eyes forever; cease 
to be my entire friend, and you make me your 
bitterest enemy. Keep no secrets from me; if 
you attempt it, I will find them out, and then 
they are my, property. I warn you now, in 
right or. in wrong, make me your confidant.” 

It would have beer well for Mirabeau had 








felt in the nation. Theroigne,will be received 
like a goddess by the Cordeliers.” 

If the demagogue thought to inspire Louison’s 
ambition, he only succeeded in uniting with 
that passion one more dangerous still, 

‘Tt is said that this Maid of Liege has some- 
thing besides the wrongs of France:to avenge,” 
she said, dreamily. ‘‘Among the minions who 
swarm around that Austrian woman isthe man 
she loved—a noble, who plucked the soul from 
her life, and flung it away in haughty disdain 
of her happiness. Yes, yes! it is time that the 
women of France should test their power. Let 
Theroigne lead with the Cordeliers; as for me, 
in life or death, I stand by Mirabeau!” 

«That is a brave girl; and now let me tell 
you a secret.” 

Louison’s heart leaped.in her hosom. Would 
he tell her all that she had learned? If so, 


that interview with Marie Antoinette might 
have only a political meaning. She listened 
breathlessly for his. next words, 
to surprise and disappoint her. 


They -come 
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«Before the year is out, my friend, Mirabeau 
will be president of the Jacobin club; then 
Louison Brisot shall test her powers against 
those of the amazon of Liege.” 

“Yes,” said Louison; ‘“‘she will test her 
powers then.” 

«The women of the markets are ardent and 
ignorant; they need leaders of their own sex. 
These women in their hearts love the queen.” 

“Ha!” 

‘Did you speak, Louison?” 

«No, L did not’ speak, but listened. You 
think I might control these women ?” 

«“‘You have the pewer; they. would look up 
to you as they never haye to the queen. She 
is so far above them that they cannot under- 
stand her. But you . 

“Oh, yes! I can make them understand me. 
I, too, am of the people,” said Louison, inter- 





rupting him. 

«But still, education and great natural talent 
has lifted yon nearer to her.” 

“You think so? Well, perhaps it is true.” 

*‘You are brave.” 

Yes, 1 am no coward.” 

‘““With a warm, earnest héart.” 

Here Louison sunk down to the foot of the 
couch, and bowing her face to her knees, began 
to sob. Mirabeau took her hand. 

‘‘Why do you weep, my friend?” 

‘Because I once had a warm, earnest heart, 
that is all,” cried the girl, lifting her head, 
and sweeping the hair back from her face. 
‘*Women who aspire for love or power should 
have no hearts,” 

‘*You are wrong, my friend; a warm heart 
is necessary to true eloquence. Without that, 
the magnetism which thrills crowds would be 
wanting. It is because youw'ean speak clearly 
and feel intensely, that I prediet for you a 
glorious career among the women of France. 
That which Mirabeau is to the men, Louison 
shall be to the women of this nation.” 

‘*And this is all you have to tell me?” 

“All. IfI have nothing more to confide, it 
is because my heart is always open to my 
friends, most of all to you.” 

“*Traitor!’? 

The word was not spoken, but it hissed like 
@ serpent in the woman’s brain. She dashed 
the tears from her eyes and stood up. 

“T will go now.” 

Mirabeau fell indolently back among the 
cushions of his couch. 

“Must you go?” he questioned, dreamily. 
‘‘Well, well, think of what I have’said.” 

“yg wilt.” 





**It would be well, now I think of it, Louison, 
to mingle more with the men of our club. They 
should be invited to your house. You must 
give them little suppers, sing to them, charm 
them with your conversation.” 

A flash of hot color came into the woman’s 
face, and her black eyes kindled with angry 
fire. . 

««There was a time when you forebade me to 
know these Jacobins, even by sight; when you 
would as soon have opened my doors to a nest 
of vipers.”’ 

“Ah! but that time has gone by. The true 
patriot sacrifices his best feelings to the good 
of his country.” 

Louison reached forth her hand, but drew it 
back again. Mirabcau did not see it. So, with 
a firm step, she left the room. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue old man who had so terrified Marie An- 
toinette, followed her with the keen, eager 
speed of a hound until she entered the private 
door, which had been carefully left open for 
her. He even tried to enter by the same pas- 
sage, but she had bolted the door; and he 
turned from it in meek despair, muttering 
softly to himself, and smoothing his silvery 
beard in the moonlight. Another man would 
have gone home, perhaps, spending the whole 
of that beautiful night on his way to Paris; but 
this man had lost all ideas of home by a cruel 
confinement of years in the prison of the Bas- 
tile, which now lay a heap of ruins in the heart 
of the city. During al! the-months in which 
he had been at liberty, this broken being had 
never taken up his old habits of civilization; 
his limbs had never pressed a bed; and his 
food was always the same, a crust of black 
bread and a cup of water. Sometimes the free 
air of a bright day oppressed him; but when 
the clouds lowered, and the rain fell, a sensé 
of enjoyment awoke in his bosom, and he was 
sure to wander into the streets, and move with 
mechanical fascination toward the ruins of his 
old prison, where he would set for hours with 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, a8 if pin- 
ing over the awful home which suffering and 
habit had made the dearest place to him on 
earth. He had pined for liberty, prayed for 
it; but when liberty came, in storm and tu- 
mult, he shrunk from it, and entered what 
was a new world to him in trembling and 
terror. 

This old man knew his own weakness and 
mourned over it; but he made no effort to con- 
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quer the apathy which years of suffering had 
left upon him. One thought alone aroused him 
from utter prostration, and this was a super- 
stition which few persons could be made to 
understand. A ring which he held sacred had 
been taken from hig finger on the night a lettre 
de cachet, signed by Louis the Fifteenth, took 
him to the Bastile. To the loss of this ring he 
imputed all the misfortunes that had fallen 
upon him; and the one object of his being since 
he was taken from the dungeon, he now almost 
deplored, was to ‘find this ring, and through it re- 
gain the power of life, and strength of thought, 
which had been the happiness of his youth. 

This ring, a serpent of twisted gold, clasping 
an Egyptian scarabee in its folds, he had that 
night seen upon the hand of Marie Antoinette. 
Gosner could not force himself to leave the 
home-park into which he had so recklessly in- 
truded ; but lingered around the palace, hoping, 
in a wild way, that the lady he had seen would 
come forth and. bring back destiny within his 
grasp. 

A bright sunshine, and even moonlight, clear 
and broad as that which lay around him, always 
oppressed and bewildered this man, who had 
spent nearly half his life in utter darkness. 
Below the palace was a thickly-wooded ravine 
filled with shadows, through which he could, 
from time to time, see the sparkle of waters 
leaping up to meet.the moonlight. As I have 
said, imprisonment had made darkness a second 
nature to this poor man; so he stole away from 
the soft radiance that fell around him, and 
went down into this ravine. Here the moist 
atmosphere, to which all his frame had become 
habituated, cooled the fever in his veins, and 
the soft tinkle of falling waters lulled him back 
into the dull monotony of his: prison days. He 
sat down at the foot of a rock, cushioned all 
over with emerald-green moss, and leaning his 
head against it, grew tranquil under the lan- 
guid sense of solitude that crept over him. To 
be alone was now the great luxury of his life, 
as it had formerly been its punishment. 

As the old man rested against this rock, a 
shadow broke the moonlight that quivered on 
the edge of the ravine, and the footsteps of a 
man coming down a path which wound in.and 
eut along the declivity startled him. With a 
thrill of fear he drew closer to the fragment of 
rock that. sheltered him, and waited: for the 
man to pass; but the path led close to him, and 
after a minute or two a gentleman stood within 
three paces of his retreat. He could see enough 
of the face to recognize it as that of a stranger, 
for a, break in the tangled boughs overhead let 





in a stream of radiance, which the surrounding 
darkness increased, and this lay full upon the 
intruder. 

The stranger took off his three-cornered hat, 
and sighed gently as the moist air swept across 
his forehead. Then he moved a step forward, 
and seemed about to seat himself on the rock 
against which Gosner was leaning. 

The old prisoner, seeing this, arose to his feet 
and stood before this man like a ghost; his 
soft, white beard sweeping to the wind, and 
his frightened face etherealized by the light 
that struggled down to it. 

“Forgive me;.I was but resting,” he said, 
in the low, quivering voice with which he had 
been accustomed to address his keeper. ‘The 
air down here was so cool; and I love the sound 
of dripping water—it is sueh company!” 

“Who are you, old man, and how came you 
here? Have you not been told that no person 
is permitted to enter these grounds but the 
houschold of the king?” 

“No one told me; but'I felt that it was wrong 
to be so near the palace, so I came down into 
this dark hollow, quite out of the way. Is there 
any harm in that?” 

“T cannot think that harm of any kind need 
be apprehended from a person who speaks with 
such gentle humility,” answered the stranger. 
«But tell me, what brought you here?” 

“T was sent! Iwas sent! But for that I 
had not come.” 

‘«But how did you gain an entrance?” 

‘«God opened the gate for me!” 

What? I do not understand.” 

‘*T was waiting on the highway, as I have 
waited many long nights, thinking that our 
Lady, to whom I have never ceased to, pray, 
might, by some miracle, open some gate, 
through which I might pass to the palace. 
Well, at last the Blessed Virgin answered 
me. A lady came through a little gate which 
led to the gardens, and left it ajar. I crept by 
her, holding my breath, and went in among 
the flowers, which covered me with perfume, 
which I do not like—that which comes from 
sleeping water, green at the top, is best—the 
breath of flowers is so subtle it makes me 
dizzy; but I went: through it bravely, for 
another person was in the garden, striding 
through its tangled greenness’ like a giant, 
while I stole away. It was not him I wanted.” 

*¢Who was this man?”’ questioned the stran- 
ger, with quick anxiety. 

“One that I did not care to see.” 

«You. knew him, then?” 

‘* Yes; I saw his face.’ 
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«But you have not given his name?” 

“Why should I? It might hurt the—the—” 

“Well, speak out. I wish to know who this 
man was whom you saw in the private grounds 
of St. Cloud.” 

«“ Are you a friend to the king?” 

A sad smile came over the stranger’s face, 
and he answered with feeling, 

“Tf the king has a friend, I am one!” 

“Then caution him—there is some harm in- 
tended him or his; some traitor in his house- 
hold, who lets his bitter enemy almost into his 
presence in the night. The man I saw was his 
keen enemy, the Count Mirabeau.”’ 

«Ah! I understand,” said the stranger, 
drawing a deep breath; ‘and you saw him? 
I will warn the king; but in the meantime let 
me recommend silence about the matter.” 

“Silence! Ah, yes! I know how to be silent. 
No one shall ever hear me speak of this again.” 

“You speak wisely and kindly; the king 
shall hear of it.” 

‘““No, no! Why should he? This king, whose 
gramifather slew my youth, and turned my 
manhood into this!” . 

Here the old man grasped the end of his 
white beard, and held it up in the moonlight. 

The stranger stepped back, and stood for a 
moment gazing with astonishment. on the old 
man’s face. 

‘‘Who is it that has wronged you so? What 
is your name?” 

‘‘The man who wronged me was Louis the 
Fifteenth. Once people knew me as Dr. Gos- 
ner.” 

“« Gosner—Gosner! 
the Bastile?”’ 

“Oh, yes! A prisoner of the Bastile!’’ 

«Whom the present king pardoned?” 

‘And then cast into a deeper dungeon, while 
his minions gave forth that I was dead!” 

“‘Was the king guilty of such treachery?” 

‘There was treachery somewhere; but what 
matters it now that you and I should ask where 
it rested? The peoples’ hate has fallen with 
awful heaviness on one man—that one who so 
oppressed the sufferers placed under his des- 
potism. When they led me forth from my dun- 
geon into that carnival of blood, the head of 
Delauncey went before me on the point of a 
pike. If vengeance had not died out of my 
soul years. before, it would have sickened and 
perished then.’’ 

“* How, you P| prisoner of the Bastile, and do 
not hate the king ?”’ 

“Hate him? No! Come cleser, and I will 
tell you. An evil thing fell upon him and the 


You were a prisoner in 





fair girl he married on the day I was cast into 
prison.” 

“What was that evil thing?” 

“A blessing and a curse; the blessing was 
taken from me and turned into a curse for the 
daughter of Marie Therese. Ah! if I could 
see her—if I only could!” 

«* You speak of the queen?” 

“Yes, of the woman who was wronged and 
wounded worse than myself, when they buried 
my youth in the Bastile.”’ 

i¢ But how?” 
-¢Ah! that is my secret. TI will tell it to no 
human soul—not even to her.” 

The stranger looked earnestly at the strange 
old man, whom he began to recognize as mildly 
insane. A poor wanderer, who had strayed 
into the Park through some carelessly closed 
gate. Possibly a victim of the Bastile, whose 
mind had gone astray in his dungeon; but, in 
any case, worthy of infinite compassion. 

“Would you like me to show you the way 
out from the Park,”’ he said, gently, as if he had 
been addressing achild. ‘‘Inafew minutes the 
gates will be closed, and the guards doubled.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“No. Iwill rest here till daylight comes; 
then, perhaps, I can see her again.” 

‘‘Who would you see? Tell me, perhaps I 
can aid you.” 

«‘The woman who was up in the temple yon- 
der with Count Mirabeau to-night.” 

«« That woman—did you know who she was?” 

“No.” 

“Did you see her face?” 

“No. She gathered her veil over it and fled. 
Oh! if she had but waited! I would have 
wrenched it from her hand, if she had not 
given it up; but only to save her—only to save 
her. Fate has done its work with me.” 

There was something mournfully pathetic 
in the old man’s words; his thin, white hand 
trembled visibly as he clenched it in his beard; 
his. eyes shone in the moonlight, which now and 
then came down fitfully through the branches, 
and seemed to cover him with alternate smiles 
and frowns. ) 

The stranger laid his hand in gentle compas- 
sion on the old man’s arm. There was some- 
thing so sweet and kind in his lunacy, that 
he could not resist the pitying impulse which 
possessed him. What if this gentle old man 
had, indeed, been a prisoner of the Bastile—a 
terrible place, which the nobility had used 
with such fearful recklessaess, without: pausing 
to understand ‘what awful sins they were com- 
mitting against human rights. 
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«Sit down,” he said, *‘ you tremble, and seem 
tired; and while I rest here, tell me something 
of that prison—of your life there. Was it, in- 
deed, so horrible as the people say?” 

The old man sat down as bidden, for he had 
learned to obey until submission had become 
an impulse. The stranger leaned against the 
trunk of a willow that drooped over him a per- 
fect cataract of leaves, and prepared to listen. 

‘*What would you have me say?” asked the 
old man, lifting his meek eyes to the thought- 
ful face of his questioner. ‘There is mueh 
suffering in twenty years—where shall I be- 
gin?” ' 

«¢Tell me everything. It is well that I should 
know how far men can suffer and live.” 

The old man shook his head. 

«Ah! it is all a dream now, a dull, heavy 
dream of darkness, and hunger, and awful rest. 
At first I yearned and struggled for the free- 
dom which despotism, and not crime, had torn 
from me. I raved in.my cell; I beat my hands 
against the great oaken door, which answered 
me with the mockery of hollow noises; I beat 
my head upon the stone flags of my cell, hoping 
thus to end the torment of my longing. I cried 
aloud for my wife and ehild. Oh, my God! my 
God! how I suffered then—I, who had done 
nothing that was evil, but always sought out 
the right; I, who had kept myself humble, and 
loved the poor with affectionate brotherhood, 
who had nothing on earth but my sweet young 
wife and her little child! ‘At first I said this 
outrage against an innocent man cannot last. 
In a few weeks they will let-me out, and I shall 
fice on the wings of love to find my wife and 
child; they will have suffered, but my coming 
will bring back all the old joy into their lives. 
Sir, do you know what it is to have such dreams 
die out of the soul?” 

Y’ The old man clasped his hands, bowed his 
face down to his bosom, over which the white 
beard flowed, and began to sob. The tender- 
ness of a most affectionate nature had come 
back to him so far that a swell of self-pity 
heaved his breast when he remembered the 
pangs of anguish with which“he had given up 
all the hopes of his youth. 

“Go on,” said the stranger, in a broken 
voice; ‘‘it is well that I should hear this,” 

“Tt is wading through the darkness of a 
dungeon,” answered the old man. ‘I felt my 
soul going from me, and struggled hard to keep 

git—but it went, it went;.the cruel wants of the 


» body conquered it. Hunger, cold, the eternal 


drip of stagnant waters drove me mad, I think, 
for days lengthened into black years, and 








years grew into eternity. To me there was 


neither heaven or earth, nothing but that dun- 
geon and its four dripping walls. I learned 
to love them as memory of my sweet home 
among the vineyards died out; my eyes trans- 
formed themselves forthe darkness, and learned 
to watch the creeping things that came and 
went into my dungeon; the bright-cyed toads, 
that sat hour by hour looking into my face, as 
if they wondered what manner of animal I was, 
always sitting there so inert and helpless, 
while they hopped from place to place, and 
never felt the closeness of those four walls. 
After a time these creatures, so loathsome at 
first, became dear as childrentome. I watched 
their coming with eager longing, and out of my 
scant food saved a little for them, that they 
might not be won to leave me. I would sit 
hours together holding one of these creatures 
in one hand, counting the emerald spots on its 
back with my fingers, and smoothing its soft 
throat with gentle touches, while his bright 
eyes shone on me like diamonds. 

««Sometimes these pretty reptiles would cfeep 
into my bosom as I slept at night; and I would 
dream that the little hand of my child was 
caressing me. You understand, sir, as my 
sight had shaped itself to the darkness, so my 
heart, closed in by despair, found something 
to love even in that loathsome cell.” 

“Go on! goon!” said the stranger, sharply, 
“‘T am listening!” 

‘Sometimes a keeper was harsh and cruel 
when he came to my cell, but oftener he was 
grim and silent, refusing to speak or answer 
one word of the questions which at first almost 
choked me as they crowded upon my heart. 
By degrees I did not care—what was the outer 
world to me, sitting there in the darkness of 
my tomb. Sometimes this man brought a lamp, 
and let me cut off the long hair which flowed 
over my shoulders like a woman’s. At first it 
was soft and golden, then it grew whiter— 
whiter—whiter; and by this I marked the 
time. When I came out it was white as 
drifted snow. 

‘One day the people rose like a great tidal 
wave, and swept over my prison. A woman 
plunged down into the bowels of the earth, 
and fell. upon my neck, crying out that the 
people had won back my liberty. I did not 
understand her—I did not know her; her 
eagerness wearied me. She talked of things I 
had never heard of. She said that she was my 
wife. My wife, with those bright, eager eyes; 
those curling lips; that free speech, often sharp 
with denunciation. Too much light had changed 
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her more completely than darkness had worked 
on me. While her arms were around me, I 
thought of the fair, meek creature I had left 
in that cottage among the vineyards, and 
mourned for her as we mourn for the dead. 
Then they brought a young creature to me, so 
like my first wife that I stretched out my arms 
with a cry of joy; but they told me it was my 
daughter.; Wife and daughter had both gone. 
The old king had dug a chasm of almost twenty 
years between them and me. I could not cross 
it—I could not cross‘ it!” 

The stranger took a handkerehief from his 
bosom, and wiped away some great drops that 
had gathered on his forehead. 

“No more to-night,” he said; ‘I cannot 
bear it.””” 

“Then I. will. go, since, you will not let me 
rest here; but the road to Paris is long, and 
suffering has made me an old man.” 

The stranger reflected a moment. 

“Not here,” he said, “the air is moist and 
the earth damp.” 

“Ah! but I learned to love this dampness 
in my dungeon,” said the old man, plaintively. 

«Still it is no safe resting-place. I must not 
turn you upon the highway in the night; 
besides, the guard might treat you ill. Come 





, 
with me; there is a place where you can be 


safe, and more comfortable.” 

The old man picked up his staff and followed 
the strange person, who had taken this singular 
interest in him, with docile obedience. 

The two mounted upward from the ravine 
and walked toward the rising grounds of the 
Park until they reached the little temple where 
Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau had parted 
only an hour ago. 

The stranger opened the door and let a flood 
of moonlight into the pretty place. 

“Here are easy-chairs and cushions, you 
can make out a resting-place from them,” he 
said, kindly, addressing the old man. 

‘No; I will sleep on the marble floor—a bed 
suffocates me.” 

‘‘Have no fear, then; no one will molest 
you.” 

‘Fear! What has a prisoner of the Bastile 
to fear—death? How many of us prayed for 
that every hour of our miserable lives,” an- 
swered the old man, with a gentle smile. “You 
are kind, and I thank you. Gratitude, I some- 
times think, is the only feeling imprisonment 
has left me. I am grateful to you, sir.” 

“Grateful te me! Do you know that J am 
THE KING?” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY CLIO BERNABD. 





AN old man by the hearth-side, 
Sat idly in his chair ; 

The changeful firelight flickered 
Upon his snowy hair. 

A maiden at the window 
Tended her plants with care, 

And fed her pet canary, 

That hung in the sunshine there. 
“T’m ripe,” the old man muttered, 
“For the harvest of the Lord; 

I wait the reaper’s coming— 
I wait the Master's word. 
“The world, with all its treasures, 
Holds nothing more for me; 
The country of the blessed 
I only crave to see.” 
“Oh! say not so, dear grandpa,” 
The maiden made reply, 
“The world lies bright before us, 
With blue, unclouded sky. 
“Hope beckons from the future, 
Where countless joys expand; 
And life seems to my vision 
Like an enchanted land.” 
A footstep on the threshold, 
A knocking at the door, 
The shadow of the reaper 
Fell darkly on the floor. 
» Vor, LVII.—10 








“I'm glad,” the old man m.. 
“You come for me at last; 
Life’s duties all are finished— 
Life’s pleasures all are past.” 
“Not me,” the maiden murmured, 
“My Ife has scarce begun ; 
Its joys are all untasted, 
Its guerdons not yet won.” 
“Not thine,” the reaper ans» ered, 
“The choice to go or stay; 
I do the Master's bidding— 
I choose for him to-day. 
“The bearded grain may ripen 
As well beneath the skies, 
But buds will open fairer 
In distant Paradise.” 
At sunset-hour the reaper 
Passed from the cottage-door; 
And safely in his bosom 
e The maiden’s soul he bore. 
The flowers she loved are withered, 
They miss her tender care; 
Her bird, with drooping pinions, 
Is slowly dying there. 
And by the cheerless hearth-side, 
The old man, sitting still, 
Waits for the reaper’s coming— 
Waits for the Master's will. tex 
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We give, this month, some more patterns 
for cheap dresses, house-dresses, children’s 
dresses, etc., etc. The first is a home-dress of 
alpaca, which will require twelve yards of 
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alpaca, and is to be made with one skirt; the 
front breadth gored, and one gore on each 
side. The back is to be made full: three 
widths of alpaca. Cut a short basque fitted 
tight to the figure, and turned back with 
revers, which may be trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, put on several rows, or scallop 
out the edges, and bind with the alpaca, or 
make the revers of silk either black or colored: 
the latter is very pretty fora young lady. Belt 
the basque in at the waist, and add bows at the 
back. 

Next is a water-proof cloak for a little girl 
from nine to eleven years old. This will re- 
quire: two yards of material. It differs from 
the one we gave last month only in the cut of 
the cape and mode of trimming, both of which 
would be prettier for a girl of this age. Cut 
the under part a loose sacque, nearly as long 





as the dress, with sleeves: a circular cape is}. 


cut in two halves: the whole scalleped out 
and bound with alpaca braid, either plain or 
plaided. The cape is held together on the 
back with three bands and rosettes, as seen in 
the design. We give back and front views of 
this cloak. 
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We now give a child’s play-apron. This is 
to be made of colored linen, and bound with 
colored braid. The pocket for the playthings 
is simply one half of the apron, duplicated, 
both edges put together before binding; two 
or three plaits, with a little band, fastened 
with buttons, keep the pocket from sagging 
with the weight of its contents. These aprons 
are in great favor with the little ones, as they 
will carry a lap-full, without using the dress, 
as children generally do. The back of the 
waist is the same as the front, sewed into the 
belt, and buttoning up the back. 





Next we give an infant’s flannel sack. This 
comfortable wrap for a baby is made of colored 

















COUNTER OR THREAD-BASKET. 
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flannel, and will take one yard and a quarter 
of flannel. Braid around the neck and sleeves, 
buttons up the back, and add a drawing-string 





at the neck, also at the wrists, making the 
sleeves slightly full at the wrists. A ribbon 
to tie around the waist, makes it warmer than 
if loose. 





Here is a jacket and waistcoat for a boy 





from five to six years old. The jacket may bei 


made of velveteen or cloth, and is trimmed 
with braid. The waistcoat of the same mate- 
rial. 





We conclude with an apron for a little girk 
say from two to four years cld. It is to be 
made of brown linen, or white. Scallop it out 
on the bottom, and if made of colored linen, 
bind with colored worsted, which may be braid, 
either black or red, for those colors wash well. 
It is in three pieces, opening up the back, and 
seams under the arms, as much like a loose 
sacque as possible; trim around the armholes 
with the braid laid on flat; finishing the 
pockets, edges of scallops, etc., with points 
made of the braid, like tape trimming, or short, 
flat loops of braid, fastened under the first row 
of braid around the scallops. If the apron is 
white, trim with magic puffings, or a worked 
edging, or simply bind with a soft cotton braid, 
or linen cut on the bias. 





COUNTER Off THREAD-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





See the front of the number for the engrav- 
ing of this basket. Make of brownish card- 
board of medium thickness. The bottom, which 
is of an octagon form, measures two inches and 
@ quarter in diameter; each of the eight sepa- 
rate wall parts is two inches high, and cut out 
at the edge in three scallops, and sloped off 


three-quarters of an inch at the under edge in 
breadth. In order to work the point Russe 
pattern of colored Andalusian wool correctly, 
draw the outline upon cardboard, and trace 
this over with separate stitehes, and then sew 
the separate parts together with wool of the 
same color. 





TIDY: ON JA 


VA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. . 





Tue Tidy, worked on Java canvas, which we 
gave in our November number, for 1869, was 
80 popular, that we present our subscribers, 
this month, with another of the same kind, but 


a 


s 
of a different design. It is in the front of the 
nugnber, and printed in the appropriate colors; 
the Java canvas in yellow, and the stitch in 
black. ‘ 
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FICHU—CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus Fichu is very simple in its execu- 
tion; it is worked in crochet Ecossais with 
purple, or any other colored wool; it is 
trimmed with an edging in black wool, 
which goes entirely round the Fichu and 
the neck, down the sides of the sash, and 
the knot which finishes it. The engrav- 
ing is so good, it ean easily be worked 
from for the sash, ete. 

You work the Fichu first, afterward the 
gash and knot, and join the latter to the 
Fichu; in consequence of this knot at the 
back of the Fichu, you must leave the 
Fichu open for a few rows, or it would not 
sit well. 

MaTERIALS.—Seven ounces of purple or 
any colored single Berlin or eider yarn, 
three ounces of black Andalusian wool, a 
long and a short crochet-hook, and three 
jet buttons to ornament the front. 

You commence by working first the left 
side of the epening at the back of the 
Fichu, and for this make a chain of 17. 

lst row: Take up 16 stitches or loops 
on the 16 chain, and work back. 

2nd row: Take up 14 loops, then increase 
one by taking up the chain between the 
14th and 15th loops. Take up the 15th 
loop, increase in the next chain; take up 
the 16th loop and the end loop. WB. 
(work back. ) 

8rd row: Increase 1 stitch as in the 2nd 
row before the last stitch in the row. 

4th row: Increase 1 stitch before the 
two last stitches in the row. 

5th row: As the 3rd row. 

6th row: As the 4th row. 

7th row: As the 8rd row. 

8th row: Plain, and fasten off. 

Cast on 17 ch, again work over these few 
rows, taking care to make all the increasings 
on the right hand side of the work instead of 
the left. Work to the 8th row. 

9th row: Take up all the loops excepting the 
last, then take the piece worked first; take up 
the last loop of the piece being worked and the 
first loop of'the piece worked together; take up 
the rest of the loops on the piece and wh. 

10th and 11th rows: Increase after the Ist 
and ~ —— and before the two last stitches 
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in the row. Wb at the end of the row; make 
8 chain. 

12th row: Take up these 3 ch in last row as 
8 extra loops; take up all the loops, and at the 
end of the row cast 3 extra stitches on the 
needle, as if you were knitting. Wb these 3 
extra stitches as 3 loops, and all the rest onthe 
needle. 

13th and 14th rows: Increase 2 on each side. 

15th to 17th rows: Increase 1 on each side. 

18th row: Increase 2 on each side. 

19th to the 28rd row: Increase 1 on each side. 

24th row: Plain. 

25th and 26th rows: Increase one on éach 
side. 

27th row: Plain. 
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28th to Jlst row: Increase one on each side. 10th rew: Increase 2 ut the end. 
82nd row: Plain. In the next row youbegin} 1ith row: Decrease 1 at the commencement, 
to decrease for the shoulder. and at the end of the row cast 5 loops on the 
88rd to 46th row: Decrease 1 on each side } needle, which work back as loops. 
every row. You decrease by working the 2 12th row: Plain. 
first and 2 last stitches together, } Now work 64 rows, decreasing at the com- 
47th row: Take up all the loops, wb 18, tak- ; mencement only of every 8rd row; then 14 rows, 
ing, of course, the two end stitches together. decreasing every row at the commencement. 
48th row. Take up these loops just worked, } Then decrease 2 at the commencement until 


| 
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decrease at the end, and wh 14, there are only 2 on the needle. Fasten off. 
49th row: Decrease at the end, and wb 10. Now join to the other side the back, at the 
50th row: Take up the loops worked last, } top, and take up the loops to the 38rd row of 
wh 6. the back; wb all. 
51st row: Take up these loops, wb all on the 2nd: Increase 1, take up 6, wh, continue to 
needle. } work like the right front, only reverse a¥ the 
52nd row: Decrease. Take up 18, wh. increasings, thus—increase at the commence- 
58rd row: Like the 48th row, only raising 14, ; ment of each, row instead of the end, when thus 
with the loops decreased. stated, and when finished, fasten off. Then 
54th row: Like the 49th, raising 10 only in- } work a row of double crochet all round the 
stead of wh 10. | Fichu with purple; join the black, and work a 


55th row: Like the 50th. row of de, then a purple row, another row of 
56th row: Take up all the loops, decreasing } black, and one of purple. Then commence 
at both edges, wb. Tue Borper.—Ilst row: * 1 de, (double 
57th row: Like the 56th, and fasten off. crochet, ) join the black in the next stitch, 3 ch; 
Commence the right front on the right hand } repeat. 2nd row: * 1 de in the middle of the 
side of the back in the 33rd row, and take up } next 3 chain, 3 ch, 1 long in the middle of the 
the end stitch of each row, ending with the 56th ; next 3 chain, 3 ch, 1 de in the middle of the 
row; wh of this row 6 loops only, take up 4 of next 2 ch, 1 ch; repeat from *. 8rd row: * 1 
these 6 loops, increase 1 before the last, take ; long on each of the next 3 chain on the long of 
up the last, wb 10, take up these 10, wb-13, raise } last row, then the next 3 ch, 1 de on the 1 ch of 
these, increase 1 at the end, wb 17, and con- } last row. 
tinue to work in this manner, increasing every } Tur Sasu.—Cast on 28 chain; work thelength 
other row at the end until all are worked off, } desired, and finish at the end with a point by 
then work 1 plain row, then 8 rows, increasing } working off 2 less each row; then work round a 
at the end of each row. ; row of de with black, then one with color, add 
6th row: Take the 2 first loops together, in- ; the border, and at the end add a purple fringe. 
crease | at the end of the row. Work a little piece for the knot quite plain. 
7th, 8th, and 9th rows: Increase at the end } Sew the buttons on in front, and make a loop of 
of each row. : wool to fasten them with. 
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EMBROIDERED CAP-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Our pattern (for which see front of the num- 
ber) consists of two equal halves, forming a 
flat basket for carrying a cap or head-dress 
when going out to a dinner or evening-party. 
It is covered on the outside with brown cash- 
mere, ornamented in the manner seen in illus- 
‘tration with point Russe in brown purse-silk. 
Both halves are joined along the middle of the 


lower part only, so that they can be spread out 
flat. The basket fastens with a button and 
loop sewn on the upper part. The outside is 
edged with thick brown silk cord. The basket 
can be made of cardboard, if preferred, and be 
covered on both sides with striped ticking, to 
be ornamented with point Russe embroidery, 
with different colored silks. 





PATTERN FOR AN 


ALL-ROUND SKIRT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








As All-Round Skirts are now so universally 
worn, a pattern of one will be found useful to 
our subscribers. These skirts are now trim- 
med in various ways, the newest style being a 
flounce from twelve to sixteen inches in depth, 
according to the height of the wearer. If the 
flounce is plaited, the folds all fall in the same 
direction in the Russian style: if gathered, 
either a heading or a ruche is added to the 


flounce. 
160 





Our pattern consists of four pieces:—Half of 
front breadth, half of back breadth, and two 
side breadths. The order in which the pieces 
join will be known by the notches on the side 
of the diagram, which must correspond. The 
front breadth has a single notch on the side on 
which it joins to the next breadth. The back 
breadth has three notches. The two front 
breadths are sewn plain to the waistband, if 
the figure is slight, but they must be somewhat 
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eased, should the figure be stout. The remain- | illustration. This train, which can be slipped 
ing breadths are gathered. It has recently } on and off at pleasure, imparts a very dressy 
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‘ 
become fashionable to wear a train-skirt over } appearance to the toilet for either in-door or 


a short All-Round one, and the style of the { out-door wear. By the aid of this Widgram, 
newest creation is given in the accompanying ; most ladies can make the skirt themselves. 
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TEA-TRAY CLOTH: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





WE give a corner of the cloth in full size. It 
is made of Irish linen, with the threads drawn 
out and arranged according to design. The 
spaces are drawn through with red working 
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cotton, and the little crosses are worked with 
the samé. The fringe is made by drawing 
threads and knotting them at the top with 
thread. 
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SPONGE-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB, 


See front of number. The materials are gray 
i eloth, yellow toile ciree, a piece of white calico 
4 eleven inches square, two yards of red woolen 
braid one inch broad, black beads, red and 
black woolen cord. 

This bag is very useful for hanging up in 
bath-rooms, or bed-rooms, over wash-hand 
stands, etc. The outer covering is of gray 
cloth. The border of black beads is about one 
} inch from the outer edge. In the corners is a 


* 








raised bead flower, and a corresponding one 
may also be placed in the middle, 

Lay-a piece of linen between the toile ciree 
and the outer covering, turn the edges over, 
and back-stitch them together, and put a braid’ 
ruche round the edge. 

The cords, fastened at the corners, measure 
one yard and a half in length, and are fastened 
in the middle by a looped rosette, and knotted 
together to form a kind of bag. 
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BORDERS FOR JACKETS, ETC., ETO. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








WE give here two patterns for borders for 
jackets, opera-cloaks, chemise Russe, etc., etc. 
The first, printed above, may be worked in 
white or gold-colored silk; or silks of various 
colors may be employed, according to taste. 
Cashmere is the ground usually selected. 

The second, printed below, is an arabesque 


pattern, of the full size, worked in chain-stitch 
of yellow silk cordon, with white knots in the 
middle. The stars are in raised embroidery, 
alternately blue, green, lilac, and red. The 
three loose stitches are also alternately worked 
in the same colors. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK. 


. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give the engraving of this neat little 
affair in the front of the number. The mate- 
rials are red cashmere, red and white cloth, 
fine white flannel, blue, black, and gold silk 
cordon, gold braid, narrow satin ribbon, card- 
board. 

Take two pieces of cardboard, four inches 
high and three inches broad, and cut out the 
outer edge as shown in the design. Cover the 
under part on both sides with colored cash- 
mere or silk, turn the edges in, and sew the 
two pieces together; cover the upper side with 
the same colored lining, and draw white cloth 


over it, (the latter must not be turned in at the the other. 





edges.) Both are joined by a line of white 
button-hole stitch of black silk cordon. The, 
red fields are ornamented with blue flat-stitch! 
scallops. On the white field is a red, on the 
other a black cross, embroidered with gold at 
the edges. Two pieces of scalloped flannel are’ 
fastened on each long side of the upper fiat 
part of the needle-book, and joined together 
at their outer edges. The handle, which ig 
made of blue and white striped satin ribbon, 
half an inch broad, is sewn on to the undey 
flat side of the needle-book, which is fastened 
by a little bow on one side, and a little loop on 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tae CuLTure or THe HyacintH.—Probably there is no 
flower more popular than the Hyacinth. This is partly be- 
cause it is so pretty in itself, and partly because it can be 
cultivated in the parlor. Our subscribers will thank us, 
therefore, for some hints on the culture of this plant. 

When hyacinths are cultivated in pots, the best plan is to 
grow each root in a pot by itself, in pots about four inches 
in diameter and six inches deep. If several are planted in 
a large pot, one or two may not succeed well, and then the 
effect is spoiled; whereas the plant is not, in any way, in- 
jured by being turned out of a small pot when fully estab- 
lished, and they can then be easily massed together in any 
way that is desirable. When the potting is complete, they 
should be placed ‘in a dry, level place, and the tops covered 
six or eight inches deep with broken straw, decayed leaves, 
sand, tanners’ bark, or cocoa-nut fibre, and covered with an 
old bass mat, or something to keep the rain off; the bulbs 
will not require watering, as they will absorb as much 
moisture from the soil on which they stand as is requisite. 
In eight or ten weeks, not less, the bulbs will have thrown 
out a sufficient mass of roots, and must now be uncovered 
and supplied gradually with an increasing amount of water. 

Those plants which show the flower truss through the in- 
cipient leaves should now be selected and placed in a shaded 
spot for a few days, and, if wanted for forcing into bloom 
by New-Year’s, must be removed to the forcing pit, where 
the pots should be plunged in a bottom heat of about seventy- 
five degrees. The pots should be placed on something hard 
to prevent the roots shooting through into the forcing ma- 
terial, and the plant should be slightly shaded until the 
leaves have become quite green. If it is found that the 
stem is being too much forced, a cooler temperature must 
be given; if, on the contrary, the flower truss comes too 
close, the top heat should be increased, and an inverted pot 
or paper funnel should be placed over the plant. As soon 
as the truss shows signs of coming into flower, raise the pots 
out of the bottom heat, and give the plant plenty of air and 
water. After the plants have remained on the surface of the 
bed for a few days, they can be removed to the green-house 
or sitting-room. When it is not required to force the plants 
into flower before their time, (March,) very little treatment 
is necessary, the chief thing being to keep them covered up, 
or in a perfectly dark place, until the roots are formed, for 
you cannot have good blooms ‘without good roots. If, when 
potted, the plants are kept in the house, they must be put 
in a moist atmosphere, and in as dark a place as possible, 
for eight or ten weeks, and 4s soon as they are exposed to 
the light more water may be given them. 

When hyacinths are cultivated in glasses, single hyacinths 
should be chosen, as they bloom more freely than the double, 
and are best suited for this purpose. Soft water should be 
used, and the glasses filled so as nearly, but not quite, to 
touch the bulb. Put them in a dark closet or cellar totally 
excluded from the light, and let them remain there for not 
less than a month, but five weeks will do better; they may 
then be removed to the green-house or sitting-room, where 
they get plenty of light, and are protected from sudden 
change of temperature. The water need not be changed 
while the roots are in the dark; but when brought to the 
light about half of it should be poured out every week, and 
filled up with fresh water without the roots being removed. 
A little guano added to the water strengthens the plant and 
improves the bloom. Care must be taken not to keep them 
in too warm a room, or they will run up very tall, and pro- 
duce small blooms. . 
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When hyacinths are cultivated in the open air, a light, 
rich soil should be chosen: the best is a sandy loam, well 
dressed with thoroughly decomposed manure. If the soil 
is not light and sandy, add a third of sand or light mould; 
if the soil is clayey and rich, the bulb are apt to rot or get 
mouldy. It is mcst important, however, that the soil be 
fresh and sweet, and the moment the bedding plants aro 
done with, the ground should be ridged up, and the air 
allowed to get to it as much as possible, and if this can be 
done two or three times before the bulbs are planted, so 
much the better. The bulbs should be planted eight inches 
apart and four inches under the soil ; as soon as they begin to 
make root they should be well watered. There are always 
some varieties that begin to root earlier than others, and 
these should be especially reserved for early blooming in 
pots and glasses. From the middle of October to the end of 
November is the proper time to plant in the open air; if put 
in much sooner, the bulbs are likely to be injured by the 
spring frosts. 

“In OnE on Two Cuurcues where I have been,” writes a 
lady from England, “I have seen long strips of worsted-work 
laid on the front shelf of the pews. They were worked on 
very coarse canvas with a verse of Scripture, such as ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden,’ in*shades of 
yellow and brown wool on a red ground, with a border of 
the yellow and brown all round. They were made exactly 
the length of the shelf, and bound round with cord, and 
were not stuffed, but merely lined with brown holland or 
something with substance enough to give them a little 
firmness.” Young ladies, who are fond Qf working for 
churches, may, perhaps, get a hint from this. 


Harts, it is known, are not adopted for dressy occasions. 
Whatever may be the form, or however elegant the trim- 
ming, they are always really neg&ge, and suitable rather for 
country than for town wear. Bonnets are now such mere 
fantastic head-dresses, that no objection can be offered to 
them on the score of heaviness. Many bonnets are decorated 
with quillings of velvet in front in the form of a coronet, and 
a tuft of velvet flowers at the side, which tuft is changed to 
match or harmonize with the toilet worn. 


Wortn, the great Paris milliner, introduces into his 
toilets the points, the ruffled sleeves, and the frills of old. 
He has a manner of draping trains over dresses which is 
inimitable. Van Dyck himself never draped the queens and 
princesses he painted more gracefully than does this famous 
man. 


“THE Burial or THE Brrp” is from an original picture, 
by the celebrated artist, Schuessel, and tells its own story. 
We do not know when we have published a more charming 
engraving. We invite comparisons between the engravings 
in “Peterson” and those in other magazines. 


Tne Fritts made of muslin (they call them “fraises” in 
Paris) and trimmed with Valenciennes lace, have quite re- 
placed the plain linen collars, 


“My Wire says she cannot live without your Magazine,” 
writes a gentleman from Kansas, who remits two dollars, 
“and I admit the house is lonesome without it.” 


“T Have TAKEN THE MaGazine for ten years, and like it 
better every year,” writes a lady from Winchester, Illinois. 


Our January NumsBer has been pronounced everywhere 
to be the handsomest number ever issued by any magazine. 
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Apprr1ons May BE Maps ro Cuvss at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough names have thus been added 
to make a’second club, the sender will be entitled to a 
second p ium, or pr , as the case may be. ‘Thus, 
for five subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, and also 
“Our Father, Who Art In Heaven,” as premiums. Now the 
person sending us such a club, may add subscribers at $1.60 
each, at any time during the year, and when enough have 
been sent to make five additional ones, then the sender will 
be entitled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of 
our premiumyengravings. And so of all our clubs. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Studies In Church History. By Henry C. Lea. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philada: Henry C. Lea.—The author of this work is 
one of the few living American writers who have secured 
a really European reputation. He owes this success to his 
extensive erudition, to the comparative novelty of the 
themes he has discussed, to his sound judgment, and to 
his animated style. The present volume had its germ in 
an essay, in the North American Review, on “The Rise of 
the Temporal Power.” Two other articles, one on “ Benefit 
of Clergy,” and the other on “ Excommunication,” have zow 
been added; and the first -has been considerably enlarged. 
We have thus, in these three papers, an account of the rise 
and develop t of principles which have not only played 
an important part in the history of the Church, but have 
also, through the Church, powerfully affected modern civi- 
lization. The title of the book is almost too modest. The 
work is really much more than a mere study. The volume, 
we may add, is very handsomely printed. 

Haydon’s Dictionary of Dates. Edited by Benjamin 
Vincent, and Revised for the use of American Readers. 
1 vel., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—As a book of 
reference this work is, probably, without a rival. It quite 
deserves the title of “a dated Encyclopedia,” which the 
editor has given to it. Originally appearing in England in 
1841, it has passed through more than a dozen editions, and 
has been improved every time it has been put anew to press. 
In order to render it still more complete, the American 
publishers have added to it copious notes on American 
events. The type is distinct, and the paper good. The 
page is a double-column octavo of large size. Altogether, 
the book is a very valuable one. 

Through Night to Light. By Friedrich Spielhagen. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Leypoldt d Holt.—This is a sequel to 
“Problematic Characters,” a novel which has had a great 
success both in Germany and in the United States. These 
German novelists are becoming more and more popular with 
the American public, and many persons prefer Speilhagen 
to even Auerbach. The present story is quite equal to its 
predecessor. The translation is by Professor Schele De 
Vere. We believe the author has an interest in this edition 

Wives and Widows; or, The Broken Life. By Mrs. Ann 
S. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—This is the story which appeared originally in 
this Magazine, in 1861, under its second title of “The Broken 
Life.” Our older subscribers will remember it as one of the 
best novels of their favorite author. If any of our new sub- 
scribers wish an excellent story to read, during these long 
winter evenings, they cannot do better than to buy this one. 

Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets. By E. Paxton Hood. 
Second Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.— 
The quaint title of a quaint book, which, under the guise of 
lectures on the yocation of the preacher, is full of anecdotes, 
biographical, historical, etc. The volume is well printed. 

The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. By F. H. Hedge. 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A history of the 
world, up to the period of the deluge, as deduced from 
Hebrew tradition. The volume is beautifully printed. 








Wild Sports of the World: A Book of Natural History 
and Adventure. By James Greenwood. 1 vol.,8vo. New 
York: Harper @ Brothers—There are no less than one 
hundred and forty-seven illustrations in this volume. The 
book might almost be called “ Animals of Prey, illustrated 
with Pen and Pencil.” The letter-press is as spirited, in its 
way, as the engravings, and both together give a very vivid 
idea of the wild animals that men hunt for sport, or in self- ~ 
defence. 

Hitherto: a Story of Yesterdays. By Mrs. A, D. T. Whit- 
ney. lvol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.—This is a new novel 
by the author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” and “The 
Gayworthys,” stories which we remember reading, a few 
years ago, with great pleasure. It is naturally written, 
with capital sketches of New England life scattered through 
it, and breathes an earnest and sincere spirit. 

Rena; or, the Snow-Bird. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Another 
volume of the beautiful edition of the novels of Mrs. Lee 
Hentz, of which we have so often spoken lately, and in such 
high terms of praise. “Rena” is a real, old-fashioned love- 
story. 

A Winter In Florida. By Ledyard Bill. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
New York: Wood & Holbrook.—This is a book which is 
particularly valuable to invalids, if their disease is of a type 
requiring a mild climate. All Florida needs is good hotels, 
and a little cheerful society: the climate, at least in winter, 
is delicious, and as healthy as delicious. 

The Family Doom. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Hardly 
any novelist violates probabilities more than this one; but 
she always keeps up the interest of the story; and her de- 
scriptive powers are very great. Hence her popularity. 

Jack and Flories ; or, The Pigeon’s Wedding. By Harriet 
B. MKeever. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: Clazton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger—A small, thin octavo, intended for children. 
It is positively delightful, just the book for your little ones, 
well written, and profusely and hand: ly igjustrated. 

Great Mysteries and Little Plagues. By John Neal. 
1 vol.,16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This pretty little 
volume contains three charming sketches, among them, 
“Children, What Are They Good For?” John Neal may be 
an erratic genius, but he is a real one, nevertheless. 

Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Culture. By Professor 
F. G. Welch. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Wood & Holbrook.— 
A very excellent work, written by Professor Welch of Yale 
College, and showing the philosophy of true living. 

The Spanish Barber. By the author of “Mary Powell.” 
1 vol., 16 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd—Whatever this 
author writes is excellent, and the present story is no ex- 
ception to the rule. We heartily commend it. 

Down the Rhine. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16 mo, Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—This is the sixth and last of the first series 
of “Young America Abroad,” in which instruction and 
amusement are very fully bined 

Lost In The Jungle. By Paul Du Chaillu. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a book for* young 
people, and is full of stirring incident. It teaches, also, 
while it amuses. @The volume is profusely illustrated: 

My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin M‘Carthy. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—A new novel by the author 
of “The Waterdale Neighbors,” but a very much better one 
even than that. It is a cheap edition, and illustrated. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. 1 vol., 
8 v0. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of 
one of the best, if not the very best, of Reade’s novels. 

Luck and Pluck. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol.,16 mo. 
Boston: Loring.—A well-written story, intended for the 
young. The moral is excellent. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“A Mrz or Casinet Onaans,” says the Boston Travcler, 
“would seem a large number, yet, if the instruments manu- 
factuze] and suld by the Mason & Tl.wuin Organ Company, 
during the pst year alone, were placed close together in a 
line, they would reach a distance of more than tree miles, 
or if arrange: three in‘a tier, would make a solid wall, nine 
fect in height, around the Boston Common. 

“We hardly know which is the most surprising, the de- 
mand now existing for these Organs, or the improvement 
made in them during the past few years; that which was 
formerly a weak and ineffective instrument, becoming pos- 
sessed of such qualities of tone and variety of expression 
as to command the unequivocal praise of artists and con- 
noisseurs both in this country and Europe. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the Cabinet Organ is fast taking its 
place as the favorite parlor instrument amongst all classes 
of society.” 

Taz CooK-Books, published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
are a library in themselves, They supply the wants of every 
kitchen, from that of the plainest family dwelling up to that 
of the most luxurious hotel. Those who wish to,master the 
mysteries of French cookery, find in Francatell’s Cook-Book, 
published by this firm, a fulland complete guide to every, and 
all, the most delicate dishes of the most famous Parisian 
eating-houses. Others, who desire plainer and less expensive 
eating, will find in Mrs. Widdifield’s Cook-Book, and others 
on their list, receipts by the hundreds, each one of which 
is almost invaluable. Catalogues of these Cook-Books, and 
of the other publications of ‘that firm, sent, post-paid, on 
application to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

“T Have in My Famtty,” writes Gilbert Pratt, of Old Say- 
brook, Conn., “a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine, that 
has been in almost daily use for the past ten (10) years, and 
not a thing has ever been done to it in the way of repair- 
ing; not a screw loose, or any part of it out of order in all 
that time. 4 has been used in making coats, vests, and 
pants, of the thickest woolen goods, besides doing all kinds 
of family sewing, and is now, this day, the best machine for 
work I ever saw.” 


A Cuotce or Five Engravines (large-sized for framing) is 
given to any person getting up a club for “ Peterson’s Maga- 
zine.” The engravings are, “Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bunyan on 
Trial,” “ Washington Parting from His Generals,” “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” and “Our Father, Who Art In Heaven.” 
When no choice is made, this last, “Our Father, Who Art 
In Heaven,” is sent, as being the newest. For large clubs 
our extra copy is sent in addition. But see the Prospectus 
en the last page of this number. 


An ILiustratep CyrcLopap1A.—Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, with three thousand illustrations, is not simply a 
dictionary of words, but it is at the same time an JUustrated 
Cyclopedia of Natural History, Physiology, Geology, Botany, 
Architecture, etc, Certainly no scholar can be without this 
Dictionary, and it ought to be within the reach of every 
child in the land.—Central Ill. 


Tae Works or Mrs. CAROLINE LEE Hentz would make 
a very desirable present for a young lady. A complete set, 
in twelve volumes, beautifally bound in green-morocco 
cloth, can be had for $18.00. Or any one of the novels can 
be had for $1.75, in morocco cloth, or for $1.50 in paper 
eovers. Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


“Tas 18 THE TaTRD YEAR I have got up a club,” writes a 
lady from Illinois. “The Magazine improves every year.” 


ALL Letters, etc.. intended for “ Peterson's Magazine,” must 
be addressed to C. J. Perzrson. Be particular about this! 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 

Aa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. hy 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Veal a la Menagere.—Melt a good lump of butter in the 
pan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and let it brown gra- 
dually while stirring. Next put in a piece of veal and turn 
it until well moistened. Then pour in some hot water, and 
stir until it boils.* Season now with potherbs, salt and pep- 
per. Let it cook gently, and at the end of an hour add the 
vegetables—onions, carrots, mushrooms, etc.—with which 
the dish is to be garnished. These vegetables being cooked, 
serve the ‘piece of veal imbedded in theni, and with the 
saticé poured over. If it is desirable to have the sauce thick 
and light-colored, mix it with some yolks of eggs. In this 
case sprinkle in a little vinegar. 

A Rich Gravy.—Cut beef into thin slices, according to the 
quantity wanted ; slice onions thin, and flour both ; fry them 
of a pale-brown, but do not on any acconnt suffer’ them 
to get black; put them into a stew-pan, pour boilingwatér 
on the browning in the frying-pan, boil it wp, ‘and pour on 
the meat. Put to it a bunch of parsley, thyme, and savory, 
a small bit of knotted marjoram, the same of tarragon, some 
mace, berries of allspice, whole black peppers, a clove or two, 
and a bit of ham, or gammon of bacon. Simmer till you 
have extracted all the juice of the meat, and be sure to skim 
the moment it boils, and often after. If for a hare or stewed 
fish, anchovy should be added. 

Minced Veal, with Poached Eggs.—Mince part of a fillet 
of veal extremely fine, put into a stew-pan, and pour over it 
a sufficient quantity of good, hot satice to make it of toler- 
able thickness; then have a stew-panful of water, with a 
little vinegar in it, and as soon as it boils break in two eggs, 
and keep boiling quickly, but not so as to boil over. When 
they are done, take them out with a colander spoon, put 
them into another stew-pan with clear, warm water, and so 
on till six are done. When you want to serve, squeeze a 
little lemon-juice in the mince, pour it on a hot dish, take 
the eggs out of the water, neatly trim them, lay them on 
some veal, and serve. 

Omelet of Ham, Tongue, or Sausage—There are three 
methods of making a ham or tongue omelet: First, by sim- 
ply cutting the meat into. small dice, tossing it in butter, 
and pouring the well-beaten and seasoned eggs upon it in 
the -pan, and letting them remain until set, when serve; or 
pound the meat to a paste in a mortar, and beat it up with 
the eggs, and fry in the usual manner. The third method 
is to beat the eggs and fry them, then lay upon them the 
meat, (which has been previously tossed in butter,) fold in 
the ends of the omelet, and serve as hot as,possible. 

Pressed Beef—Procure a piece of brisket of beef, cut off 
the bones, and salt it, but at the same time adding a little 
extra sal prunella to the brine, and a little spice. Let the 
beef remain in pickle rather better than a week. When 
ready to cook, roll it round, tie it in a cloth, and let it sim- 
mer gently in plenty of water—about seven hours if a whole 
one, but four hours if only the thin end, When done, take 
it up, remove the string, and press and serve it in the same 
way as spiced beef. 

: DESSERTS, 

Hot Pudding-Sauce-—To four large spoonfuls of rolled, 
clean brown sugar, put two of butter, and stir it together in 
an earthen dish until white; then put it into a sance-pan, 
with a teacupful of hot water, and set it upon the coals. 
Stir it steadily till it boils, and then add a spoonful or two 
of wine, lemon-juice, or rose-water, and let it boil up again. 
Pcur it into a sauce-tureen, and grate nutmeg over the top. 
The advantage of stirring the butter and sugar together 
before melting it, is, that it produces a thick, white foam 
upon the top. The reason for stirring it steadily while On 
the coals, is, that it would otherwise become oily. 
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Brown Bread-Pudding, may be made with half a pound 
of stale, brown bread, coarsely grated, half a pound of Va- 
lentia raisins, cut in halves, the same of chopped suet, sugar, 
and nutmeg. Mix with four eggs, two spoonfuls of brandy, 
and two of cream; boil it for three or four hours in a cloth 
that exactly holds it. Serve with sweet sauce. Prunes, or 
French plums, instead of raisins, make a fine pudding, either 
with suet or bread. 

Oatmeal-Pudding.—Take a pint of the best fine oatmeal, 
pour a quart of boiling milk over it, and let it soak all night. 
The next day put it ina basin just large enough to hold it; 
add two eggs, beaten, and a little salt; cover it tight with a 
floured cloth, and boil it an hour and a half. It may be 
eaten hot, with cold butter and salt; if left cold, it may be 
sliced and tuasted. 

A Cheap Baked Custard.—Boil two pints of milk with 
the rind of a small lemon, a stick of cinnamon, and four 
ounces of sugar. Let it cool, and strain it; beat the yolks 
of eight eggs, and mix the milk gradually; have shallow 
tart dishes lined with paste; pour in the custard, grate a 
little nutmeg over it, and put into the oven immediately. 

. Bake in a sluw oven halfan hour. Serve it cold. 

Plum-Pudding.—Half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
suet, half a pound of plums, half a pound of currants, half a 
pound of brown sugar, a large teaspoor. ‘ul of baking-powder, 
a little salt and nutmeg, half a pound of raw carrots, grated, 
half a pound of raw potatoes, grated, The vegetables are 
sufficient to mix; neither eggs or milk. Boil six hours. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, or 
flour and bread-crumbs mixed, half a pound of suet, half a 
pound of plums, half a pound of currants, quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, a little salt and spice, a tencup of 
milk. Mix as stiff as possible, and boil six te eight hours. 

Treacle Sponge.—One pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of suet, two large teaspoonfuls of soda; a breakfast- 
cup of treacle If not sufficient to mix, add a very little milk. 
Boil three hours. 

Lemon Treacle.—A teacup of treacle, a teacup of bread- 
crumbs, the juice of a lemon, a little of the rind, grated. 
Put it into a dish, and bake. 

CAKES, 

Italian Bread.—One pound of butter, one pound of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar, eighteen ounces of flour, twelve eggs, half 
a pound of citron and lemon-peel. Mix as for pound-cake. 
If the mixture begins to curdle, which it is most likely to 
do from the quantity of eggs, add a little of the flour. When 
the eggs are all used, and it is light, stir in the remainder 
of the flour lightly. Bake it in long, narrow tins, either 
papered or buttered; first put in a layer of the mixture, and 
cover it with the peel cut in large, thin slices; proceed in 
this way until it is three parts full, and bake it in a moder- 
ate oven. 

Plain Cakes.—Thrée-quarters of a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a pound of dripping, 
quarter of a pound of currants, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one egg, and nearly halfa pint of milk. The powder 
to be mixed with the flour, and the milk when going into 
the oven. A Plain Oake for Children—One pound and a 
half of flour, seven ounces of brown sugar, four ounces of 
dripping, four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, half a peund 
of currants, or one ounce of caraway-seeds, half a pint of 
warm milk. 

Gingerbread Loaf.—Two pounds and a half of flour, half 
a pound of butter, one ounce of ginger, four eggs, half a 
pound of moist sugar, one dessertspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, dissolved in a cup of water. Melt the butter on the 
molasses, then add the ‘sugar, soda, and eggs. Mix all 
together witb the flour, and bake in a moderate oven two 
hours. Some think it a better plan to mix the soda first 
With the flour, and then when the molasses, etc., are added 
@ slight evolution of gas takes place, which makes the 
gingerbread light. 





Oat-Cake.—Take a handful of oatmeal, and mix with it 
the smallest quantity of water, just sufficient to form it into 
a hard paste. Roll it out as thin as a sixpence, and bake on 
an iron bake-stone over the fire. After it is baked, place it 
close before the fire for a few minutes to harden, The 
thinner it is, and the less water used in mixing it, the better. 
You must mix again for every cake. 

Princess Cakes,—Butter, half a pound, sugar, halfa pound, 
rice-flour, one pound, six eggs, one gill of sweet wine, one 
ti ful of y-seeds, one t ful of soda, quar- 
ter of a pound of raisins; add water sufficient to form a 
batter, drop into buttered pans, and bake until done. 

SANITARY AND THE TOILET. 

Chilblains.—To prevent chilblains the best plan is to take 
as much exercise as possible, and avoid tight wristbands, 
garters, and everything that prevents the circulation of the 
blood. The most frequent cause of chilblains is the warm- 
ing of numbed hands and feet at the fire; this habit should 
be carefully avoided. Encourage children to use the skip- 
ping-rope during cold weather—tbis is a capital preventive 
—together with regularly washing and rubbing the feet. 
We sive a few household remedies for the cure of these dis- 
agreeable companions :—1. Take half an ounce of white wax, 
one ounce of ox-marrow, two ounces of lard; melt slowly 
over a fire in a pipkin, and mix them well together; then 
strain through a linen cloth. Before going to bed spread 
the ointment on the parts affected, feet or hands, taking 
care to wrap them up well. Lemon-juice rubbed on the in- 
flamed parts is said to stop the itching. A sliced onion dip- 
ped in salt has the same effect, but is apt to make the feet 
tender. When the chilblains are broken, a little warm 
vinegar, or tincture of myrrh, is an excellent thing to bathe 
the wound, and keep it clean. Another useful remedy isa 
bread-poultice, at bed-time, and in the morning apply a 
little resin ointment spread on a piece of lint or old linen. 

Baked Milk.—Put half a gallon of milk into a jar, and tie 
it down with writing-paper. Let it stand in a moderately 
warm oven about eight or ten hours; it will then be of the 
consistence of cream. It is used by persons who are weak 
and consumptive. 

Cold Feet.—Cold feet are the precursors of consumption. 
To escape them, warm your feet well in the morning, and 
covering the sole with a piece of common paper, carefully 
draw on the sock, and then the boot or shoe. 








FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fre. 1.—Eventnc-Dress or Ware Crarr.—The skirt is 
trimmed down the sides with a ruffle of white blond, put on 
very full; the sleeves, the little basques in front and at the 
back and the body, are also trimmed with white blond; the 
body is high at the back and on the:shoulders, but low in 
front. Sleeves and body are trimmed with pink roses. 

Fic. 11.—Hovse-Dress or Gotp-CoLoRED AND WHITE STRIPED 
Gavuzt.—The under-skirt is trimmed with a ten-inch flounce, 
not made very full; the wpper-skirt is looped at the sides 
with large gauze bows, and is untrimmed. Jacket of black 
spotted net, trimmed with black lace. 

Fie. m1.—WALKING-Dress OF CLARET-CoLORED PopLin.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, headed 
by a plaiting of the same material; the upper-skirt, which 
is looped up very high at the sides, is quite plain around the 
edge, but has a pelerine trimming on the front ; coat-sleeves. 

Fig. rv.—WALKING-Dress or Biack Sixx.—The skirt is 
trimmed with three black and two white flounces ; the pale- 
tot has revers turned back on the froht. small cat-sleeves, 
with deep cuffs and revers at the neck, all trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle of white silk. The paletot opens over a white 
cashmere body. Small Tyrelean hat. 

Fic. v.—Eventne-Dress or YeLuow Satex, with a white 
tulle over-dress, which is profusely trimmed with a quilling 
of white tulle. The waist is high on the shoulders and at the 
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back, but open very wide and low in front, where it is filled 
in with white blond; the waist and upper-skirt are cut in 
one piece, and the latter is also trimmed with white blond. 
Yellow tea-rose in the hair. 

Fie. vi—Bany’s Dress or Waite CASHMERE, trimmed with 
a narrow quilling of rose-colored ribbon. Metternich cape, 
confined at the back by large loops of rose-colored ribbon. 
White felt hat and plume, trimmed with rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. vil.—WALKINne-Dress or BLack S1LK.—Flounce round 
the bottom, with a fluted heading and two rows of black 
velvet. Tunic fringed with a fluting and two rows of vel- 
vet. This tunic is looped up at the back and forms a large 
puff. Plain bodice, trimmed with a plastroon of black vel- 
vet, and a fringe forming a collar at the back. Sleeves with 
velvet revers. Oval-shaped hat of black velvet, with bow of 
velvet and aigrette of feathers. | 

Fig. vit.—Hovse-Dress or Buve SiLx.—The skirt is only 
of medium length, and is trimmed with one deep flounce, 
headed with two narrow bands of silk. Upper-skirt of blue 
and white striped silk, also trimmed with a flounce and two 
bias bands of the blue silk. This skirt is made like a polo- 
naise at the waist, and is seen in front beneath the blue 
cape, which opens there in two points. The sleeves, pannier 
at the back, and hows, are all of the plain blue silk. The 
upper-skirt reaches to the top of the flounce in front. 

Fras. rx. and x.—A Loose Hovsg-Jacket, back and front 
views. The material may be either black cloth or cash- 
mere. The jacket is cut up at the sides and back, so as to 
form four square dents, each four inches deep. The trim- 
ming consists of black and gold insertion, and gold drop 
buttons. Pagoda sleeves. 

GENERAL RemaRKs.—We also give, this month, some hats, 
but they do not differ materially from those already given. 
The collarettes are also of the newest, and the two square 
ones look very well when worn over dark dresses when 
made high in the neck; the chemisette with the lace ruffle 
at the back, and the revers, must, of course, be worn with 
&@ ‘ow-necked dress. 

Tue WarTrTeau StyY.e continues to reign; paniers at the 
back, skirts looped up at the sides, and richly trimmed pet- 
ticoats, are still as popular as last winter. Some of the 
sleeves of these dresses are of the coat shape, with deep cuffs, 
others loose, of the old pagoda shape, over a close sleeve. 

Over-SEIRTS are more worn than ever. The most graceful 
style for upper-skirts, with apron fronts, is to make them 
as long as the under-skirt, and drape them in deep plaits on 
the hips, making them only short enough to show the trim- 
ming of the under-skirt beneath. Scallops, or castellated 
points, or else flat bands, trim upper-skirts better than frills 
that rumple easily. : 

THE MOST FASHIONABLE CostumMES are made with a tunic, 
forming at once a bodice and mantle. Pointed waists are 
becoming more and more popular, and for any, save the 
slightest figures, they are infinitely the most becoming, 
though much more difficult to fit nicely than the round 
waist. All skirts are draped; for ball-dresses,a thin over- 
dress is always draped over a silk, or over a satin, which is 
much more lustrous. 

Tue Newest combination of colors is light-blue worn with 
dark violet, or amethyst color. 

ALL MANTLEs and dresses are made so very high, that 
great changes have, in consequence, taken place in lingerie. 
Instead of plain collars turned down,-one now wears small 
standing-up collars, or else, what is infinitely more becoming, 
ruches of fine muslin, tulle, or lace round the neck. For 
demi-toilet, finely gauffered rnches of clear muslin, simply 
trimmed or edged with a narrow strip of tulle, have a 
charming effect ; for more elegant sets we see ruches entirely 
of Valenciennes or Mechlin lace. It is only with bodices 
open in the shape of a heart that linen collars, with large 
turned-down revers, are worn. 

In tHE Eventna, there are still fichus and pelerines of 





tulle and lace, with satin trimmings. With 
sleeves, open to the elbow, one wears ruffles of lace, which 
are extremely becoming, and give much grace to the toilet, 

Tue Newest and most coquettish form of bonnet is that 
called “ Bebe,” or “Infanta;” it has a small, soft foundation, 
a tiny curtain at the back, and a high coronet in front, 
All round the bonnet some gros grain ribbon is twisted, 
Sometimes the curtain is replaced by a bow of ribbons, as, 
obviously, a desire to return to curtains is not conspicuous. 

Bows are now universally worn on the head; no Indy ap- 
pears to fancy that her toilet is complete without one. They 
are made in all colors, and to match the dress; but black 
velvet bows are usually selected by those of simple taste, 
and exceedingly well do they assimilate with every toilet. 
The hair is now worn so low at the back that nets are again 
fashionable, and the variety called “invisible” are once more 
called into requisition. The bows are made of wide ribbon, 
and have two loops; they are arranged precisely as Alsatian 
women wear them. Sometimes they have four loops, and 
are made of narrower ribbon, but then they are neither so 
pretty, nor so stylish-looking. 

Tae Move of wearing the hair has very much changed in 
appearance since last year; instead of being entirely taken 
up by an enormous chignon, the hair falls in large pluits, or 
thick curls, or again, in great rippling waves, low in the neck. 
This does not prevent the coiffure being very high, for one 
begins by combing off the hair as high as possible, above the 
forehead, afterward one lets it fall on the neck. The long 
switches of slightly crimped hair, in two massive plaits, are 
also exceedingly fashionable. These plaits are attached to 
a comb that is placed far forward on the head, and are long 
enough to extend straight back to the nape of the neck. To 
be stylishly worn this coiffure must be narrow, not extend- 
ing beyond the natural width of the head. The braids must 
not taper, but be of the same width their entire length, must 
set closely to the head, and be turned under squarely below. 
The hair is brushed back smoothly from the temples and 
sides of the face. This is the style for the street and house, 
and for all occasions except for full dress, when a few flow- 
ing curls are mingled with the braided tresses, and a single 
rose, or a coronet is placed in front. A tiny bow of bright- 
colored ribbon on the left side of the braids, or a band of 
narrow ribbon around the head, with a bow on top, and 
flowing ends behind, are pretty for afternoon wear. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or GAY TARTAN PLaIp For A LitTLE Boy.— 
The skirt is plaited very full, and trimmed down the front 
with black velvet buttons. Short, black velvet jacket, with 
wide sailor collar. 

Fig. 11.—Dress oF BLuE PopLin ror A LitTLE Bor.—It is 
made with an apron front, trimmed with fringe and buttons. 

Fia, 111.—DreEss OF BRowN Popuin For A Youne Grru.—The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with one fluted flounce. The upper- 
skirt is made with an apron front; the back part of the 
skirt is fulled into the front, and is made quite long, so as to 
loop up gracefully. It is trimmed with a fluted ruffle. The 
body has a deep, pointed cape, narrow on the shoulder, and 
trimmed with a narrow ruffic. Hat of brown felt, orna- 
mented with a pink rose. 

Fig. 1v.—LittLe Girw’s Dress or Bive SILk, trimmed with 
one deep ruffle. Cloak of gray cloth, with a deep, round 
cape, trimmed with a row of black velvet on the edge, and 
two rows of black braid, the inside row being put on in a 
small pattern. Gray felt hat, with a long gray veil attached 
to the back worn carelessly twisted round the throat. 

Fia. v.—Dress or Gray Poruy, Trimmed wits TARPE 
Frounces, ror a Lirrie Grri.—White cloth sacque, trimmed 
with a band of blue silk and fringe, and with four rosettes 
of blue silk down the back, and two on each arm. White 
felt hat, with blue plume, 
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